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The Outlook. 


The spire of Grace Church has always been one 
of the most eloquent and impressive pulpit-orators in 
the Metropolis—discoursing by its serene and speech- 
less beauty to the eyes of its illimitable congregation 
ever moving along the stony aislesof Broadway. And 
since the last Easter morning, this marvellous preacher 
has been preaching with a new and most ravishing 
eloquence, for on that day the spire all at one became 
vocal, and throbbed with music and breathed down 
upon the listening streets such a flood of entrancing 
and most delicious sounds as gave pause to all hurry- 
ing footsteps, and beguiled even those who were bent 
earthward to look up towards the heavens, and to re- 
ceive the benediction of this sweet gospel. It is worth 
any one’s trouble, about sunset on Saturday evenings, 
to get into the neighborhood of Tenth Street, and to 
listen to the melodious sermon of this matchless street- 
preacher, and to note the consolation and rest which 
its utterances seem to impart to the weary, the lonely, 
and the sad—for many of whom, it may be, those rich 
strains awaken memories of happy and of sacred 
friendships, or stir the feeble embers of some sunken 
hope of reaching that city which shall open for them 
its 








_ ever-duripg gates—harmonious sound! 
On golden hinges moving.” 
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We remember reading some time ago in a very 
grave American book the following rather neat bit of 
unintended sarcasm: ‘‘ Popular lectures upon literary 
subjects and upon science, also panoramas and travel- 
ing menageries and circuses, are all of very recent 
origin.” We shall not stop to discuss the question 
whether this be accurate as a historical statement. 
We think it is quite inaccurate. Nevertheless there is 
no little justice, it strikes us, in this collocation of pop- 
ular lectures with menageries. Both are to a certain 
extent shows. They may be Scriptural shows, like 
one of the menageries now moving about the country 
with texts from the Bible printed on its cages; or they 
may be simply moral ones—like the celebrated ‘ wax 
figgurs” exhibited by the late lamented Artemus 
Ward. But the lecture-business, like the menagerie 
business, appears to depend for its attractions a good 
deal upon lions, particularly those which can roar with 
a decidedly trans-Atlantic accent. The greatest im- 
porters of these lions appear to be Mr. Barnum and 
the managers of the American Literary Bureau. The 
latter have just issued a circular announcing the nu- 
merous leonine accessions to the lecture-field which 
they have provided for the next year. Besides Wilkie 
Collins and Charles Bradlaugh, whom we have men- 
tioned already, we are struck by the conspicuous 
names of Gerald Massey and Hepworth Dixon. Mr. 
Massey has of late years been more noted for his spir- 
itualistic writings than for his poetry; but this fact 
will but add to his popularity with about three millions 
of the American people. As to Hepworth Dixon, it is 
barely possible that there are Americans capable of 
the desire to listen to his pinchbeck rhetoric. A much 
worthier specimen is the renowned astronomer, Rich- 
ard A. Proctor, who is one of the great order of bril- 
liant scientists who can both investigate and talk. 
Three illustrious Toms, likewise, are expected—Tom 
Hood, Tom Taylor, and Tom Hughes, besides our ad- 
mirable old friend, Justin McCarthy. 
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The grown-up people in the world are only older 
children, diverting themselves with trinkets and toys 
and pretty games, essentially like the avowed children 
who romp and playin the nursery. Some of the pretty 
little playthings, with which we amuse ourselves at 
this season of the year, are the honorary degrees which 
most of the colleges rain down upon our heads in me- 
teoric showers in Juneand July. That the two doctor- 
ates of law and of divinity, which in these heated days 
are so wildly dispensed, ought entirely to be dispensed 
with, is a notion that has already stolen into the 
mind of the public. The principal reason for this—and 
it ought to be a sufficient reason—is that honorary de- 
grees are humbugs, and the people know it. They are 
humbugs in this country ; in the first place, because they 
are un-American ; they are the feeble and driveling rem- 
nants of the Old World system of titular distinctions. 
In the second piace, they are childish, It is unworthy 





of a serious nature to be taken with the charms of 
such a brass button, such a bit of blue ribbon, as an 
honorary academic degree imports. In the third place, 
they are quite as often bestowed on the men who need 
them as on the men whom these titles need; and noth- 
ing is more ridiculous than the spectacle of a small 
man trying to look like a large one, by mounting on a 
title, just as a small boy tries to look like a giant by 
mounting on a pair of stilts. In the fourth place, these 
bestowments are often far from being spontaneous 
recognitions of merit, but are extorted by the bribery 
of gratitude for favors bestowed, or of that more effi- 
cient species of gratitude which consists of a Kvely ex- 
pectation that favors will be bestowed. Many is the 
college which stands ready to barter off titles in order 
to attract the smile of a man who is the moribund pro- 
prietor of money-bags, or is the minister of a rich 
church, or is the brother-in-law of a President. But it 
is not hard to see @e way out of the woods. The few 
leading universities of the country—Harvard, Yale, 
Virginia, Cornell, and others—will cease to dabble in 
this petty business; and before many years an honor- 
ary degree will cease to be an honor, for it will be 
known as something never bestowed by the most re- 
putable institutions. At its recent Commencement, 
Harvard annuunced that no more degrees would be 
conferred by it, except as the result of an examination ; 
and nothing that President White said at Ithaca on 
Commencement Day awoke more applause than his 
remark that then, as always before, he was forbidden 
to confer any honorary degrees. Upon this subject, Yale 
bas always proceeded with great prudence, purity and 
dignity; and it is not rash to suppose that it, together 
with Columbia, Princeton, Dartmouth, and the others 
among the best, will combine to crush, by their ab- 
stinence from it, a fashion which long since should 
have perished. 

——- 





There are not a few signs of the awakening of a 
genuine interest among Americans in the long neglec- 
ted study of American history; and it is pleasant to 
see how quick the public is to seize upon everything in 
our former political life which may throw the light of 
instruction or of warning upon the present degraded 
condition of the American Civil Service, and the pos- 
sibility of its reform. For instance, at the resent 
meeting of the Historical Society, an autograph letter 
of George Washington, of the year 1792, was produced 
to the meeting and read. The letter happened to be 
one with reference to an important appointment just 
then to be made, and was a full statement of President 
Washington’s knowledge of the persons who might 
be regarded as candidates for the position. The one 
anxiety of President Washington seemed to be to 
assure himself, not as to the man who had done the 
most party-work, but as to the man who was the best 
qualified; and a remark dropped by one learned 
gentleman at the Historical Society, that “we had a 
worthy Civil Service in those days,’’ was but the 
articluation of a thought in the minds of all. In his 
latest chapter on Jefferson, Mr. Parton throws out 
some statements which still farther illustrate the 
eagerness of the present to get some hints from the 
past on this subject. ‘In bestowing the great places 
of the government, Jefferson evidently had it in view 
to exalt and stimulate the intellectual side of human 
nature, then under a kind of ban in Christendom. 
Every member of his Cabinet was college-bred; and 
every man of them was, in some peculiar way, identified 
with knowledge. . . . Let it be noted, then, as an 
interesting fact in political history that the first Dem- 
ocratic administration paid homage to the higher 
attainments of man, and sought aid from the class 
farthest removed from’ the uninstructed multitude. If 
Jefferson had not done this from principle, he would 
have done it from calculation; because, knowing the 
people as he did, he was aware that the farther they 
get from bowing down to fictitious distinctions, the 
more alive they become tothose whicharereal. . . . 
From that day to this, as often as Mr. Jefferson’s ex- 
ample has been followed in this particular. the people 
of the United States have been gratified. What 
appointments more popular than those of Irving, 
Goodrich, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Kennedy, and 
Curtis?” Others names will occur to almost every 
reader, of men eminent in letters, who have wopthily 
high places under our government. Literary ability 
is no sure proof of executive ability, but it certainly 
is a higher quaiification than “service to the party.” 





A BUTTERFLY’S MESSAGE, 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


UT in the dark, imploring hands I wrung, 
And reached for pity yearningly and high; 
While my own soul, with fierce fever stung, 
Answered him, cry for cry 
* Come in, and see him die.” 





Come in and see him die? That was not he 
So white and strange, so like the very dead. 
Far back in dew and flowers could I not see 
His pretty glimmering head, 
And torn straw hat, instead? 


1 moaned and moaned: “Oh, give me back my child!” 
An Ange! laid a small white garment by, 

And looked at me through tears. I only smiled 
To see him fly and fly 
Alone through God’s fair sky. 


* I will be very patient now and sweet,” 
I whispered to the Angel as he flew, 

** And lead—through thorns, it must be—little feet 
Forever nearer you.’’ 
But—what I was he knew! 


“If I forget, send me some silent sign— 
That butterfly he used to follow so. 
Or its next-summer ghost shall seem divine 
Reproof, and I shall know. 
Oh! hear me as you go.” 


To-day, when some small want had made me fret, 
A sudden butterfly wavered around. 

Blown from another world it was, and yet 
I felt a subtle wound. 
It would not touch the ground. 


The passionate words, “‘ Give back my child,” the vow 
To the still Angel which last year I made, 

And broke, were bitterly remembered now, 
And I was sore afraid 
There in the haunted shade. 


Because no phantom child is following you, 
Come to me often, phantom butterfly ! 
Help me to keep my tearful promise true ; 
For when you tremble by 
My guilty heart knows why. 





PUTTING TO RIGHTS. 
BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


REGRET to assert it so positively, but a 
woman is NoT 2 man. She has a peculiar way of 
putting things to rights. 

[PERSONAL EXPLANATION.—By the use of the word peculiar 
1 would not expose myself to the wrath of our modern 
daughters of Ishmael. Their hand is against every man who 
dares to speak of women, except in praise. Now I have too 
much of my mother and grandmother in me to admit that in 
the great spectrum of human existence the feminine ray is 
more widely refracted from common sense than the mas- 
culine. But in marking the distance between men and 
women—the red and the violet—I must use the word peculiar. 
It is the only scientific term. Be assured, gentle ladies, that I 
should frown upon a woman-hater if I met one (I never 
have); and that for the hypocrite who pretends to dislike the 
sex, and yet gives an extra twist to his cravat and a more 
careful strut to his gait whenever he encounters a lady’s 
eyes, I entertain an aversion which Christian charity forbids 
me to express. Allow me, then, to praise women in my own 
way.) . 

For this reason I am in favor of her putting to rights, 
not only cupboards and kitchens, but also politics, #f 
she can; war also, and business, and law, and medicine 
—and theology. And she ought to be well paid for 
doingit. When aman puts to rights he consults the 
bearing of every arrangement on executive efficiency. 
Every article in constant use must be within easy reach 
of the usual position. He provides against needless 
steps and superfluous questions. The division of labor, 
of responsibility, even the theoretical relations of the 
clerks, will be rigorously respected. And whatever 
methods he has adopted for his business, to those 
methods he will conform all details, even in the teeth 
of criticism, against the current of custom, and in 
spite of many failures. For things are “to rights” 
in his mind when they all point undeviatingly to 
pecuniary success. Give him full liberty to swing 
round the circle, and he will yet stand unmoved at 
this one point, and assert, day and night, year in and 
year out, that business success is the pole of all 
“rights.” Nothing but a woman can demagnetize 
him. She away, he will point, so long as there is any 
manu-ness whatever in him, to business success, due 
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North. This determination makes his policy, even if | life. If a woman were at every man’s elbow, putting | has greatly fallen off since the war. Now this state 


it be a bad one, weigh in the affairs of the world very 
much as a mule’s foot is said to weigh in the scale of 
avoirdupois. The foot is nota mere foot; it is a definite 
embodiment of the owner’s will. I think Mr. Joshua 
Billings, the great mule authority, has said—if not, he 
ought to say it—that his favorite animal never strikes 
out by accident. And the ordering of the average 
man’s business is not a hap-hazard aggregation of de- 
tails, an irregular and wavering performance to please 
outsiders, but the expression of a positive purpose. The 
average man intends to kick his rival; to run away 
with the trade; to balk an adverse interest; he there- 


fore subjects all the minutiw of his business to this | 


one inexorable line of conduct. To this he will sacrifice 
peace of mind, domestic happiness, health, honor and 
conscience. There is nothing peculiar in this, nothing 
whatever. 

But when a woman undertakes to put things to 
Tights, her philosophy of administration admits of so 
many side issues that conventration upon one is im- 
possible. In the first place—she has a heart. She can- 
not tolerate a relentless system. She is afraid that the 
“general good’ will crush some individual happiness. 
Therefore, if she make rules, she oftener breaks than 
observes them. If the children cry, she precipitously 
abandons—they had all been dead else!—every fixed 
principle of family government which as a wise old 
maid (with all respect), and in the management of 
other people’s children, she would have scrupulously 
adhered to. She cannot resist the temptation which 
comes to her, men know not how, to violate her very 
latest order that she may put something right which 
that order has made wrong. That the round of 
domestic duties should operate like a machine, with 
unvarying precision and complete subordination of 
individual and temporary interests to one end, is an 
idea so utterly foreign to her nature that only down- 
right and cruel despotism on the part of a husband can 
force her into even a distant practical recognition of 
it. Thisis very, very peculiar. 

A woman has also a love for the beautiful. With 
her a right line does not always mean a straight one. 
She rather prefers an eccentric curve as the most en- 
joyable, if not th shortest distance between two 
points. To put to rights is to conform to notions cf 
grace, to sacrifice convenience, directness and vigor to 
the pleasure of the eye. This also is peculiar. 

Moreover, & woman is exceedingly sensitive to 
opinion. She must do as others do, even if she sacrifice 
her own good sense, her family’s comfort, health and 
peace. In the use and arrangement of furniture, in 
house-cleaning, in cooking, in the exercise of hos- 
pitality, she is guided chiefly by the example and 
opinions of others. Depurture from conformity calls 
for an immediate putting to rights. She prefers to 
right a hundred little wrongs every day by a separ- 
ate expenditure of time and strength than to run 
the risk of singularity by adopting a system that would 
have no respect for public opinion. Peculiar again. 

Strangest of all, a woman has a conscience. Con- 
science in business! She is no sooner fairly started 
towurds the goal of accomplishment than she begins to 
question the morality of success. She goes back to 
look for Scriptural guarantees for this and that prac- 
tice or maxim. She stops to pick up moral reflections. 
And if the declarations of conscience and of business 
do net agree, straightway the business—not the con- 
science—is put to rights. This is very peculiar indeed. 

Take note, dear Christian Union, that all these 
peculiarities are hindrances to success. They all break 
or diffuse will-power. They prevent concentration of 
purpose. To be sure, a woman does concentrate some- 
times, but it is generally on some negative purpose, a 
concentration of won’t, not f will, the effect of which 
is like that of soda-water—it all goes to her noes. But 
usually she is careful and troubled about many things, 
when only one is needful. onsequently she is always 
puttin to rights, but nothing is ever fairly_righted. 
To some this may seem a dispara remark, and the 
inference may be that the propos d encouragement of 
women in the business of putting to rights on a large 
scale is absurd on the face of it. To me it seems far 
otherwise. I behold all these little peculiarities with 
reverence and delight, because the spirit and means by 
which men seek success need to be tempered and 
modified by the very qualities that cause much failure 
with women. The highest success is not the attain- 
meut of a purpose but the exaltation of a purpose, not 
the building up of a business, but the building up of a 
man—or rather of a2 man and a woman. Now pure 
aud simple will is cruel, selfish, narrow, hard and dry. 
It is an incomparably effective engine to accomplish 
single results, but, like the mill-stone, it can do only 
one thing—grind to powder. It treats all alike—affec- 
tion, conscience, social enjoyment—all as so much 
material to be ground up and turned out. Great 
politicians, merchants, lawyers and doctors of physic 
and theology have become successful by reducing 
everything that should have enriched and ennobled 
their manhood to mere fodder. A little more money, 
an enlarged business, 2 wider fame, a grander success, 
such is the unceasing cry, the never-ending ambition. 
But a little more heart, a little more taste, a little more 
regard for the opinions of others, and just a little more 
conscience would make men more successful as hus- 
bands and fathers, as citizens and Christians, in brief, 
as men. And in no way could this element of womanly 
peculiarity be introduced but by the presence of the 
peculiar creatures themselves in the active walks of 





to rights in her peculiar fashion, be would be less cruel, 
exacting, and selfish to his fellows; he would oftener 
have a decent office; he would observe more pro- 
prieties of demeanor; and I dare not say that he would 
never tell a white lie, but he would tell fewer black 
ones. . 

On the other hand (mark the conceit who may) closer 
association in active affairs with men, who have 
stronger wills (not wonts) and a clearer comprehension 
of general principles than women, would fit the 
peculiar sex for greater success in putting the world to 
rights. It would give us better wives and mothers, 
though we now have better than we deserve. It would 
be treason to hint that anything could improve the 
sweethearts, but such an arrangement might increase 
the variety. As society now is, every one of them is 
just the dearest girl in the world, so refined, so tender- 
hearted, so affectionate, ete., etc., ete. 

It would be refreshing to hear a man say that his 
lady-love was not only beautiful, etc., ete., ete., but 
also a downright, go-ahead, strong-willed woman, who 
could put any man to rights without scolding, making 
faces, or weeping at him. Just think, dear Christian 
Union, how a few such might strike terror to the heart 
of the indomitable Benjamin F. Butler! Would he 
feel like running for the governorship of Massachusetts 
if attacked by a score of such peculiar persons? I trow 
not. 





THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE: ITS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY A BERLINER RESIDENT. 


HE first Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance upon the soil of the United States will 
have presented to it three opportunities for manifesting 
the pr- ctical usefulness of the organiz@tion itself, and 
the supremacy of Christian faith and love over the 
names and institutions of nation, race, and religion, 
such as have not been given to any previous meeting of 
the Alliance, and might not again occur for a genera- 
tion. It will be within the scope of the New York 
Alliance to make itself the reeonciler of nations, the 
reformer of the reformation, and the resturer of 
catholicity. Whether the Conference shall rise to the 
grandeur of its vocation, and shall record its name as 
an Ecumenical Council, which all Christendom shall 
henceforth own and bless, or shall be simply an occa- 
sion for reports, sentiments, and greetings, a “good 
time’’ among brethren—a sort of ten-days’ anniversary 
platform—will depend upon the measure of Christian 
wisdom and courage that shall be vouchsafed to the 
assembly and its management from the outset. If the 
key-note of the meeting shall be edification, it will 
even then be worth all its trouble and cost simply that 
the world may behold ** how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” If 
the higher key of moral demonstrution shall be struck, 
both in the scale of thought and in the scale of emotion, 
its sound shall “ go out through all the earth, and its 
words to the end of the world.”’ Butif, under the touch 
of some master-hand, the meeting shall open with the 
full chord of truth, love, duty, action, and if with such 
an inspiration the whole assembly shall join to say, 
and to do the things that Christian men ought to say 
and do at such a time as this—then will there be in- 
deed that ‘‘manifestation of the sons of God” for 
which ‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now.” 

1. France and Germany.—Opportunity will be given 
to the Alliance for reconciling Christians of France and 
Germany who have been for three years estranged and 
embittered by the war. Hatred of Germany has be- 
come the passion of the Frenchman, and “ revenge” 
is to him the watchword of patriotism. Students talk 
constantly of the sack of Berlin as the goal of their 
ambition. 

This popular feeling has invaded the halls of science 
and the sanctuaries of religion. Not long ego a dis- 
tinguished French savant was elected an honorary 
member of a scientific body in Berlin, and he ac- 
knowledged the courtesy in the spirit of true science; 
but directly the whole press of Paris set upon him like 
a pack of wolves, as a traitor to his country, a deserter 
to the enemy, and the poor fellow was obliged to pub- 
lish a card declining the election, and apologizing for 
having inadvertently accepted it! A German chaplain, 
avery amiable and accomplished gentleman, told me 
the other day, that in the quarters of the “army of 
occupation ’’ in France, he had made every advance 
toward Christian intercourse with neighboring French 
pastors, but had always been repulsed or shunned. In 
one instance a French pastor came to him by night and 
told him that the ministers of the neighborhood were 
so pleased with his spirit that they would have re- 
turned his visits, but had they done so their people 
would have driven them from their parishes. Much of 
this blind hatred of Germans may be found in the 
most cultivated and pious circles of France. 

On the other hand, the German, and notably the 
Prussian, is apt to speak of the French with contempt, 
and to kindle to a fever of retaliation at the French- 
man’s threats of revenge. It has been a grief to the 
writer to hear from leading men of both countries so 
much of mutual recrimination, so little of the things 
that make for peace. Not only has the official cor- 
respondence between the religious bodies of France 
and Germany come to an end, but friendly correspond- 
ence between Christian leaders in the two countries 





of feeling directly ¢onéerns the Alliance, and demands 
its offices of reconciliation ; for the Branch Alliances of 
France and Germany have become the nurseries of 
national antipathy. On the one hand, the French 
brethren allege that an officer of the Prussian Alliance 
gloried in the conquest of France as “ the subjugation 
of the Canaanites by the Lord’s people,” and they re- 
fuse to renew correspondence with that brancb until 
this sentiment is disavowed, and the officer dismissed ; 
on the other hand, the Prussians allege that a leader 
of the French Alliance denounced the Germans as 
heathen barbarians, because the German Alliance did 
not remonstrate against the conquest of France and 
the siege of Paris after Napoleon had surrendered at 
Sedan. Both these non-communicating branches are 
integral parts of the main body, and are entitled to 
send to New York “their own officers and their dele- 
gates, who will take part in the discussions and de- 
liberations of the Conference.” It should be the duty 
of that body to see that they are reconciled, not merely 
tacitly and by implication, but in some open, free and 
hearty way that shall glorify the kingdom of Christ 
above all nationalities, and shall attest the supremacy 
of Christian love over all antipathies of race. 

Happily, the best materials for such a reconciliation 
will be found in the delegates who are already pledged 
to be present. Take for instance, Berricr of Paris, the 
very model of Christian manliness and candor, and of 
a Pauline courtesy and catholicity, and Dorner of 
Berlin, who reproduces the apostle Johu as well in 
gentleness and loveliness of spirit, as in depth of 
spiritual philosophy and in fervor for the truth—both 
men universally honored, trusted, beloved by their 
countrymen; let these stand forth together upon the 
platform of the Alliance with a basis of union for 
French and German Christians against their common 
foes—Ultramontanism and Unbelief—and the Con- 
ference in New York will rise far above the Genevan 
Conference as a Reconciler of Nations, a high Court of 


Peace. 
2. Church and State.- Auother golden opportunity 
for the Conference will arise from the agitations 


throughout Europe concerning the future of Church 
and State. In England, in Germany, in Switzerland, 
in France, in Spain, in Italy, under varying forms and 
conditions, but with the same fundamental meaning, 
the question is up, How to secur@ freedom to religion 
and yet maintain the supremacy of the State? Your 
correspondent has advised the readers of the Christian 
Union how Prussia seemingly has missed the solution 
of this problem, and has receded from its old position 
of toleration. At Berne and Geneva the contest is rife 
between the temporal and the spiritual powers, and 
on next Sunday (June 15th) there will be held at Zurich 
a meeting of the Catholic clergy from all Switzerland, 
to determine whether they shall give to their country 
or to Rome their first allegiance. Italy is shaking off 
the incubus of religious orders, and is working towards 
the final extinction of a spiritual sovereignty upon her 
soil. The modern spirit of nationality has taken up 
the unfinished work of the Reformation, and in the 
interest of civil liberty would desecularize the Church, 
In these circumstances a grand free council of Chris- 
tendom is to be held in a country which for a century 
has tested the principles of religious liberty, and which 
can show the blessed fruits of that principle in schools 
and churches, in missions and in Christian union. 
Can the Conference fail 1o declare that principle, and 
so to reform the Reformation? 

3. The Old Catholics.—Dr. D8llinger said recently to 
the writer, ‘‘My mission is Christian union, but I 
could not promote this by attending the Alliance in 
New York. Of what use would it be for me to goto 
America, where you make a new sect every day?” In 
reply it was argued that the very freedom of sect- 
making gives also a freedom of Christian association 
apart from church relations, which favors the mani- 
festation of spiritual unity and the efficiency of mis- 
sionary work; and also, that his appearing on the 
platform of the Alliance as a recognized Catholie 
would be the most powerful plea he had ever made 
for Christian union, Dillinger farther urged that he 
must work from a historical background, and in seek- 
ing to affiliate the Latin and the Greek Churches, he 
must be careful not to offend the Greeks by seeming to 
court the Protestants. To this it was answered, that if 
the Greeks would “see Jesus,” the Conference would 
welcome them also. But will it really seize its oppor- 
tunity? Will it strike for the old Catholicity ? 

Here is this growing movement in Germany to ab- 
solve Catholicism from the Pope, which has culminated 
in the choice of Bishop Reinkens, and the adoption of a 
representative Synod, with a strong lay element. Here 
in Switzerland, where 1 write, the air is all astir with 
the same movement; Hyacinthe rousing the masses 
of Geneva; a great meeting of Old Catholics last Sun- 
day (June 8) in Zurich; the little canton of Soleure 
giving its bishop notice to renounce the dogma of In- 
fallibility, or to quit within twenty-four hours; the 
spirit of Swiss independence rising against the 
supremacy of Rome—the Catholic congregation of 
Zurich protesting against the Papal infallibility, 
against fastening this dogma upon the Church and 
teaching it in the schools; refusing to acknowledge 
‘“‘ the spiritual monarcby set up at Rome,” or to receive 
any priest or bishop who will ave intercourse with 
the “ Infallible Pope;” and declaring their adherence 
to the ancient faith and worship of the Church as set 
forth in the teachings of Christ and the aposties; upon. 
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all sides the call for a Catholicism of the earlier time, 
which shall be pure and simple and free. At this 
moment a representative Conference of the Christian 
world is to meet in New York. Will this rise above 
the name and the traditions of Protestantism? rise 
above even the name of Alliance? and, giving the hand 
of recognition to men of whatever Church who stand 
in the Consensus of the early faith, will it prove itself 
the restorer of Catholicity? Has not America, the 
youngest, fairest daughter of the Church, “come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” 





METHODIST UNION IN CANADA. 


BY JAMES ALEXANDER MOWATT. 


IVISION has been hitherto so much the rule 
D amongst Methodists, especially in the United 
Kingdom, that a great step towards union in the ranks 
of Methodism must be hailed with delight by all sin- 
cere Christians. For the first tme in the history of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church of England there has been 
a gracious yielding up of prejudices and stiffness; and 
the manifestat 51 of an earnest desire for a general 
union of the numerous Methodist bodies, now separated 
on the merest trifles. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood, as stating that 
the Wesleyans in England have so yielded. But the 
English Wesleyans in Canada have done so; and they 
with the Methodist New Connexion Church in Canada 
are in future to be one body of Christians, known as 
“The United Wesleyan Methodist Church of Canada.” 

This is the first time that ever any steps have been 
taken towards union by these two oldest Methodist 
Churches. The Methodist New Connexion separated 
from the parent body in England, and formed a dis- 
tinct denomination in 1798, The issue then was the 
administration of the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper by Methodist preachers in Methodist 
places of worship. John Wesley had always taught 
the Methodist people to go to the Established Church 
of England for these ordinances, 

After Mr. Wesley’s death a warm agitation sprung 
up on the question of the administration of the sacra- 
ments amongst the Methodists of England and Ire- 
land. The Rey. Alexander Kilham led this agitation 
in the Conference, indeed, outside of it. The Confer- 
ence of 1796 expelled him for this. He still hoped for 
reform, but as this did not come, the Methodist New 
Connexion was formed in 1798. 

This was the first Methodist denomination in the 
“old country”? which administered the sacraments. 
In forming a church government they adopted a pure- 
ly Presbyterian form. The members of class elect 
their own class-leaders. These class-leaders compose 
the weckly ‘leaders’ meeting,’ corresponding to the 
*‘church session” of the Presbyterians. The class mem- 
bers on ‘‘love-feast ”’ day elect a“ quarterly meeting,” 
which may be wholly distinct from the leaders; or 
mainly composed of them; just as the people please. 
This “quarterly meeting” is a “court of appeal” 
from the decisions and judgments of the leaders’ meet- 
ing. Besides, the “ quarterly meeting” elects the lay- 
representatives to the annual Conferences. The Con- 
ferences are all composed of an equal number of min- 
isters and laymen, all recognized equally as brethren. 

Such has been the polity of the Methodist New 
Connexion from 1798 until the present time. 

* The growth of the Methodist New Connexion has not 
been as rapid in the United Kingdom as that of the 
“Old Connexion,”’ the Wesleyans, for this chief reason. 
In 1818, the Wesleyan Conference in England decided 
on adopting the administration of the sacraments. 
They have since carried out all the ordinances of re- 
ligion in their own places of worship, and thus taken 
away the principal grounds for any one going over to 
the “New Connexion.” In fact the only remaining 
speciality of the ‘New Connexion” was used against 
it. As a religious body it was charged with being 
democratic, and with having been instigated by the 
French Revolution and Irish Rebellion of '98, not by 
any love for Methodism, or the cause of religion. 

& In proportion to its numbers the Methodist New 
Connexion in England has produced more able divines 
and eloquent preachers than any other denomination. 
This fact is universally admitted in England. The celoe- 
brated Rey. Richard Watson, author of “‘ Watson’s In- 
stitutes,’ began his ministry with the “‘ New Connex- 
ion,” and was three times secretary of their Conference. 
i At present the Methodist “New Connexion” has 
missions in China, Australia and Canada. The latter 
has been rapid in growth, and almost independent of 
‘any home support. 

The Wesleyans of Canada and these Methodist New 
Connexionists of Canada have just resolved on a union 
and a separation at the same time: ona union of the 
two in Canada; and a separation of both from the pa- 
rent churches in England, both to be henceforth called 
*“The United Wesleyan Methodist Church of Canada.” 
* The Conferences of both, after two or three years’ 
negotiation, and the submitting of the plan of union 
to the votes of the church members of the “‘ New Con- 
nexion,” have now decided to unite on this basis: To 
hold a Quadrennial Conference composed of one-half 
ministers and the other half laymen, on perfect equal- 
ity. This Conference to have the sole power of making 
laws for the united church. To have three Annual 
Conferences, to be called the Conferences of Quebec, 
Toronto and London, These three Annual Confer- 
ences to be composed of ministers only, for the exam- 





ination of ministerial character, the receiving of can- 
didates to the ministry, and the stationing of the 
ministers for the year. Three superintendexts to be 
appointed by the Quadrennial Conference, their duties 
to correspond to that of bishops in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. The Quadrennial 
Conference to have no power to alter the fundamental 
principles and form of worship of Methodism; nor to 
abolish the system of itinerancy. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Churches of NewBrunswick, Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland to be received into the united church on the 
same terms, and to have separate Annual Conferences. 

These conditions, briefly stated, form the basis of 
“The United Wesleyan Methodist Church of Canada.” 

The Methodist New Connexion Church in England 
rather opposed the union, chiefiy on financial consider- 
ations. The English Conference and its missionary 
committee said, ‘* We nursed you in Canada by annual 
grants of money, and by sending you able ministers 
till we made you what you are. Now you take the 
church edifices, schools and people all over to unite with 
another body, and leave us to report a large decrease 
in church members and church property this year.” 

The Canadian brethren replied, ‘‘ We retain all the 
church property and church members in connexion 
with the United body, and if they get our churches to 
use them we get theirs, which are more numerous, 
Besides, we relieve you, in England, of any more annual 
grants of missionary funds to Canada.” 

This was the issue between the parent body and the 
branch in Canada. The union, however, has been 
-arried in the Conferences of the two uniting churches 
in Canada. 

If any lesson ought to be learned from this step by 
the Methodist New Connexion Church and the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in England, it should simply 
be, “Go thou and do likewise.” 





IN SUMMER TIME. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I. 
GAZE at morning on the blooming trees, 
Through fragrant windows, flecked with rosy bars, 
Bright ides of light roll down the golden seas, 
And day bedims night's diadem of stars. 
II. 
Like hills of roses rising over hills 
Of bedded roses, seem the orchards old, 
The maples crimson by the woodland rills, 
And gleam the groves in liveries of gold, 
The happy vales their varied hues unfold, 
Light sails the bird the scented ether through, 
And wandering zephyrs, laden deep with dew, 
Shake down the blossoms on the emerald mold ; 
All recreated seems the world and new. 


Ill. 
’Tis not all earthly : heaven is in the scene, 
As though its shadow on the land was cast, 
Or breezos stealing from the gates unseen, 
That hide the angels o’er the landscape passed, ~ 
And brought forth heavenly flowers in regions vast, 
Or, as at twilight, on the azure seas, 
The leafy groves, that line the shore, are glassed, 
So Paradise seems mirrored in the trees— 
The same God made both heavenly flowers and these. 





JUDITH. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


O female type of character has given more 
L brilliant inspiration to the artist or been made 
more glowingly alive on canvas than Judith. 

Her story, however, is set down by competent schol- 
ars as a work of fiction. The incidents recorded in it 
have so many anachronisms as to time and place, 
the historical characters introduced are in com- 
binations and relations so interfering with authentic 
history that such authorities as Professor Viner, of 
Leipsic, and others, do not hesitate to assign it to the 
realm of romance, It is, in fact, one of the few sparse 
blossoms of zsthetic literature among the Jewish na- 
tion. It is astory ages before the time of the tales of 
the Decameron, but as purely a romance. Considered in 
this light, it is nobly done and of remarkable beauty. 
The character of Judith is a striking and picturesque 
creation, which any modern artist might be proud of. 

It illustrates quite as powerfully as a true story the 
lofty and heroic type of womanhood which was the 
result of the Mosaic institutions, and the reverence in 
which such women were held by the highest authori- 
ties of the nation. 

The author begins with an account of a destructive 
and terrible war which is being waged on the Jewish 
nation for refusing to serve in the armies of one Nebu- 
eadanosor, King of Assyria, in an attack on the King 
of the Medes and Persians. All the names of this so- 
called war, and all the events as narrated, are out of 
joint with received history, and clearly as much crea- 
tions of the writer’s fancy as the Arabian Nights. 

It is stated that the Jews had just returned from the 
Babylonian captivity, and brought back their sacred 
vessels, and restored their temple worship after the 
long defilement of heathen servitude. But it is a mat- 
ter of undisputed history that Nebucadonosor was the 
king who carried the nation into captivity, and no 
other monarch of the name is known to history who 
did anything like the deeds ascribed to this one. 

The story goes on to state how, to punish the Jews 
for not becoming his soldiers in the war, this king sent 





his chief commander, Holofernes, to carry destruction 
over their country. 

The mighty army of this general, and its ravages 
over the surrounding country, are set forth with an 
Oriental luxury of amplification. They come at last 
and straitly besiege the city of Bethulia. Whether 
this is a fictitious name for a real city, or whether it isa 
supposititious city, the creation of the author’s imag- 
ination, critics are not fully decided—the story is just 
as pretty on one hypothesis as the other. 

The water being cut off, the people, suffering and 
dying of thirst, beset the chief-priests and elders to 
surrender the city to save their lives. Ozias, the chief 
ruler, temporizes, recommends five days of prayer; 
if before that time the God of Israel does not inter- 
pose, promises to surrender. And now the romance 
puts its heroine on the stage. After tracing her fam- 
ily and descent, it introduces her in these quaint words: 

* Now, Judith was a widow in her house three years and 
four months. And sne made her tent on the top of the house, 
put on sackcloth, and wore her widow's apparel; and she 
fasted all the days of her widowhood, save the eves of the 
Sabbaths, the Sabbaths, and the new moons and solemn 
feast-days of Israel. She was also of goodly countenance, and 
beautiful to behold, and her husband, Manasses, had left her 
gold and silver, and man-servants and maid-servants, and 
cattle and land, and she remained upon them. And there 
was none gave her an ill word, for she feared God greatly.” 

It isastriking exemplification of the elevated posi- 
tion which women held in the Jewish nation that a 
romance writer should introduce the incident that 
follows. 

Judith, hearing of the promise of the chief-ruler to 
surrender the city, sends her maid to call the governor 
and the chief men of the city, and they came unto her. 

And she said: 

*“ Hear, now, oh ye governors of the inhabitants of Bethu- 
lia, for the w rds that you have spoken are not right touch- 
ing this oat 1, that you have promised to deliver the city to 
our enemies, unless within these days the Lord turn and help 
you. And now, who are ye that have tempted God this day, 
to stand in the stead of God to the children of men?” 

Sse goes on to tell them that they have no right to 
say that unless God interfere for them before a certain 
time they will give up a sacred charge which has been 
entrusted to them to maintain, but it is rather their 
duty to stand at their posts and defend their city, 
without making conditions with him as to when or 
how he should help them. She says to them: 

“ And now, try the Lord Almighty, and ye shall nover know 
anything. For ye cannot find the depth of the heart of a 
man, neither can ye perceive what he thinketh; how, then, 
can ye search out God, that hath made all things, and com- 
prehend his purposes? Nay, my brethren, provoke not the 
Lord our God to anger; for if he will not help within five 
days, he hath power to help us when he will, even every day. 
Do not bind the counsel of the Lord, for God is not a man 
that he may be threatened. Therefore, let us wait for salva- 
tion from him, and call upon him, and he will hear, if it 
please him."’ . 

She then shows them the disgrace and dishonor 
which will come upon them if they betray their trust, 
and they allow the sacred inheritance to be defiled and 
destroyed, and ends with a heroic exhortation: 

“Now, therefore, O brethren, let us show an example to 
our brethren, because their hearts depend on us, and the 
sanctuary and the house and the altar rest on us.”’ 

The governor and elders receive this message with 
respectful deference, apologize for yielding to the 
urgency of the people, who were mad with the suffer- 
ings of thirst, and compelled them to make this prom- 
ise, and adds: 

“ Therefore, pray thou for us, for thou art a goodly woman, 
and the Lord will send us rain, and fill our cisterns that we 
thirst no more.” 

At this moment Judith receives a sudden flash of 
heroic inspiration, and announces to them that if they 
will send her forth without the city that night the 
Lord will visit Israel by her hand. She adds that they 
must not inquire farther of her purpose, until the de- 
sign she has in view be finished. The magistrates, con- 
fiding implicitly in her, agree to forward her plan 
blindly. 

The story now introduces us to the private oratory, 
where Judith pours out her heart before God. So says 
the narrative: 

“Then Judith fell on her face, and put ashes on her head, 
and uncovered the sackcloth wherewith she was clothed, and 
about the time that the incense of that evening was offered 
in Jerusalem in the house of the Lord, Judith cried with a 
loud voice to the Lord.”’ 

The prayer of Judith is eloquent in its fervent sim- 
plicity, and breathes that intense confidence in God as 
the refuge of the helpless, which is characteristic of 
Jewish literature. 

“ Behold,”’ she says, ‘“‘ the Assyrians are multiplied in their 
power, and are exalted with horse and man; they glory in 
the strength of their footmen; they trust in shield and spear 
and bow, and know not that thou art the Lord that breakest 
battles. The Lord is thy name. Throw down their strength 
in thy power, and bring down their force in thy wrath, for 
they have purposed to defile thy sanctuary, and to pollute the 
tabernacle where thy glorious name resteth, and to cast down 
with sword the home of thy altar. 

“Behold their pride! Send thy wrath upon their heads, 
and give unto me, which am a widow, the power that I have 
conceived. For thy power standeth not in multitude, nor 
thy might in strong men; for thou art the God of the affiict- 
ed, thou art an helper of the oppressed, an upholder of the 
weak, a protector of the forlorn, a savior of them that are 
without hope. I pray thee, I pray thee, O God of my father, 
King of every creature! hear my prayer, and make my speech 
and deceit to be their wound and stripe, who have purposed 
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cruel things against thy covenant, and thy hallowed house, 
and against the house of the possession of thy children.” 

When she had thus prayed, the story goes on to say 
she called her maid, and, laying aside the garments of 
her widowhood, dressed herself in the utmost splen- 
dor, adorning herself with jewels, and practicing every 
art of the toilet to set off her beauty. Thus attired, 
she with her maid went forth from the city towards 
the Assyrian army, meaning to be taken prisoner. 

As she designed, she was met by the outguards of 
the army, and carried at once to the tent of their gen- 
eral, professing that she had come to show him a way 
whereby he could go in and win all the hill country 
without loss of a man. 

The sensation produced by her entrance into the 
camp is well given: 

“Then there was a concourse through all the camp, for her 
coming was noised among the tents, and they came about her 
as she stood waiting without the tent of Holofernes; and they 
wondered at her beauty, and admired the children of Israel 
because of her, and every one said to his neighbors, Who 
would despise this people that have among them such wo- 
men?” 

The story next gives the scene where Holofernes, 
dazzled by her beauty and enchanted by her manners, 
becomes entirely subject to her will, receives and en- 
tertains her as a sovereign princess. She easily per- 
suades him to believe the story she tells him. This 
people, she says, are under the protection of their God 
so long as they do not violate the rules of their religion, 
but that, under the pressure of famine, they are about 
to eat of forbidden articles and to consume the sacred 
offerings due to the temple. Then their God will turn 
against them and deliver them into his hands. She 
will remain with him, and go forth from time to time; 
and when the sacrilege is accomplished, she will let him 
know that the hour is come to fall upon them. 

So Judith is installed in state and all honor near the 
court of the commander, and enjoys to the full the 
right to exercise the rites of her national religion— 
nay, the infatuated Holofernes goes so far as to promise 
her that, in the event of her succeeding in her promises, 
he wi!l himself adopt the God of Israel for his God. 

After a day or two spent in this way, in which she 
goes forth every night for prayer and ablutions at the 
fountain, there comes the attempt to draw her into the 
harem of the general. Holofernes, in conference with 
Bagoas, the chief of his eunuchs, seems to think that 
the beautiful Judean woman would laugh him to scorn 
if he suffered such an opportunity to pass unimproved. 

Accordingly a private banquet is arranged, and the 
chief of the eunuchs carries the invitation in true Ori- 
ental style, as follows: 

“Let not this fair damsel fear to come unto my lord, and to 
be honored in his presence, and to drink wine and be merry, 
and to be made this day as one of the Assyrians that serve in 
the house of Nebuchodonoser.” 

Judith graciously accepts the invitation, decks her- 
self with all her jewelry, and comes to the banquet and 
ravishes the heart of the commandant with her smiles. 
Excited and flattered, he drinks, it is said, more wine 
than ever he drunk before; so that, at the close of the 
feast, when the servants departed and Judith was left 
alone in the tent with him, he was lying dead drunk 
with wine on the cushions of his divan. 

The rest is told in the story: 

" “Then all went out and there was none left in the bed- 
chamber, neither little nor great. Then Judith, standing by 
the bed, said in her heart, O Lord God of all power, look, at 
this present, on the wor of my hands for the exaltation of 
Jerusalem. For now is the time to help thy inheritance and 
to execute my enterpri«* to the destruction of the enemies 
that are risen up again“ us. Then came she to the pillow of 
the couch, and took dovrn the fanchion from thence, and ap- 
proached his bed, and ?*)ok hold of the hair of his head, and 
said, Strengthen me, O+.ord God of Israel, this day, and she 
smote twice upon his v «ck with all her might, and she took 
away his head from hig 4nd went forth.” 

She returns to they in the dim gray of the morn- 
ing, bearing her tro?:'y and the canopy and hangings 
of the bed whereon Mop enemy lay: 

“Then called Juditl# afar off to the watchmen, Open now 
the gates, for God, e801 our God, is with us to show his 
power vet in Israel an4 ‘jis strength against the enemy.” 

A haSty midnight simmons brings together the elders 
of the, city. A fire is kindled, and they gather round 
her, as, radiant wigh triumphant excitement, she 
breaks forth in triuz:ph: 

“ Praise, praise, praise God, praise God, I say, for he has not 
taken away his nfiercy from the house of Israel, but hath 
destroyed the enemy by my hand this night.” 

And she took the ead out of the bag and showed it 
to them, and said: 

“Behold the head of Holofernes, the chief captain of the 
army of Assur, and behold the canopy where he did lie in his 
drunkenness, and the Lord hath smitten him by the hand of 
awoman. As the Lord liveth who hath kept me in my way 
that I went, my countenance hath deceived him to his de- 
struction, yet he hath not committed sin with me to defile 
and shame me. Then Ozias said, O daughter, blessed art 
thou among all the women of the earth, and blessed be the 
Lord God which created the heavens of the earth, which hath 
directed thee to the cutting off of the head of our chief 
enemy. For this thy confidence shall not depart from the 
hearts of men which remember the power of God forever. 
And God turn these things for a perpetual praise, because 
thou hast not spared thy life for the affliction of our nation, 
but hast avenged our ruin walking in a straight way before 
our God. And all the people said, Amen, so be it.” 

The sequel of the story is that the inspired prophet- 
ess directs her citizens to rush down upon the army in 
tne first confusion of the loss of their general; and this 
advice being followed, a general panic and rout of the 











hostile army follows, and the whole camp is taken and 
spoiled. 

The story ends with a solemn procession of thanks- 
giving and worship, the men garlanded with flowers 
around their armor, and headed by Judith crowned 
with a garland of olive leaves, and leading forth a 
solemn rythmic dance while she sings a hymn of vic- 
tory. 

This song of Judith, evidently modelled on the vic- 
torious anthem of Deborah under the same circum- 
stances, is less vigorous and fiery, but more polished 
and finished. Had it stood alone, it had beeu thought 
an unrivalled composition of its kind. 

The animus of it is, in some respects, the same with 
that of the song of Hannah—it exults in the might of 
God as the protector of the weak.and helpless. There 
is an intensely feminine exultation in the conscious- 
ness that she, though weak as woman, has been made 
the means of overcoming this strength: 

“ Asshur came from the mountains of the north. 

He came with ten thousands of armies. 

The multitudes thereof stopped the torrents. 

Their horsemen covered the hills. 

He bragged that he would burn up my border, 

That he would kill my young men with the sword, 

That he would dash the sucking children against the ground, 

And make the children a prey and the virgins a spoil ; 

But the Almighty Lord hath disappointed him by the hand 

of a woman ! 

The mighty one did not fall by young men, 

Neither did the sons of Titans set upon him, 

Nor did high giants set upon him ; 

But Judith, the daughter of Merari, weakened him with ber 

beauty. 

For the exaltation of the oppressed in Israel 

She put off her garments of widowhood, 

She anointed herself with ointment, 

She bound her hair with a fillet, 

She took a linen garment to deceive him ; 

Her sandals ravished his eyes, 

Her beauty took his mind prisoner, 

So the fanchion passed through his neck. 

I will sing unto my God a new song: 

O Lord, thou art great and glorious, 

Wonderful in strength and invincible. 

Let all creatures praise thee, 

For thou speakest and they were made, 

Thou sentest thy spirit and created them. 

There is none can resist thy voice ; 

The mountains shall be moved from their foundations, 

The rocks shall melt like wax at thy presence, 

Yet art thou merciful to them that fear thee, 

For all sacrifice is too little for a sweet savor unto thee, 

All the fat is not enough for burnt-offerings ; 

But he that feareth the Lord is great at all times.” 

How magnificent is the conception of a woman here 
given. Lowly, devout, devoted to loving memories of 
family life, yet capable in the hour of danger of rising 
to the highest inspirations of power. Poetess, prophet- 
ess, inspirer, leader, by the strength of that power by 
which the helpless hold the hand of Almighty God and 
triumph in his strength. 





CHRISTIANS IN HEAVEN. 
BY JOHN 8 C. ABBOTT. 


ILL you allow me, through your journal, to 

present a few thoughts to Christians, upon a 
subject which, I am sure, must interest them, even 
though neither you nor they may fully accept the 
views presented. 

Are Christians in heaven familiar with the scenes 
still transpiring on earth? 

There is no thoughtful man who has not often asked 
himself this question. And yet, in my long life I have 
never heard it discussed from the pulpit. In answer- 
ing this question it would be folly to appeal to imagin- 
ation. The dreams of fancy would be altogether out 
of place here. We can have no reliable source of in- 
formation upon this subject but the Bible. 

1. Let me then state, first, that the Bible teaches that 
when Christians die they become angels. Our Saviour, 
when asserting that the marriage relation did not exist 
in heaven, said that Christians there were “as the 
angels.’” Luke records—xx. 36—that our Saviour said, 
in this connection, ‘‘They who shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain the resurrection from the dead are 
equal unto the angels, and are the children of God.’’ 
The Holy Spirit declares, through Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 3, 
that Christians in heaven shall be among the highest 
order of angels. ‘“‘Know ye not that we shall judge 
angels.’’ This implies the dignity to which Christians 
are to be raised—to be, as it were, Judges in the Supe- 
rior Court of the angel world. The same idea is ex- 
pressed in the phrase, ‘‘ kings and priests unto God.”"— 
Rev. i. 6. 

The apostle John, in vision, was translated to 
heaven. There an angel came to him and led him 
through the streets of the golden city, and showed him 
the throne of God and of the Lamb, and all the splendor 
of that world of inconceivable glory. Dazzled with 
the effulgence of the scene, and with the majestic as- 
pect of the angel who was conducting him, John “ fell 
down to worship before the feet of the angel which 
shewed me these things. But the angel said unto 
him, See thou do it not; for Iam thy fellow-servant, 
and of thy brethren the prophets, and of them which 
keep the sayings of this book.” That is to say, he was 
a Christian, one of the redeemed ones of Adam’s lost 
race. Then Jesus came forward, and said that this ce- 
lestial spirit, redeemed from the fall, was one of his 
angels. “I, Jesus, have sent mine angel to testify unto 
you these things.’’—Rev. xxi.; xxii. 9, 16. 





Surely this must prove to all who accept the Bible: 
that Christians, when they die, become angels. 

2. Then let us inquire if angels are familiar with the 
affairs of this world. The Bible is not silent upon this 
question. When God wished to inform Abraham that 
ason was to be born to him in his old age, three angels 
were sent with the message. They came as men, one 
the superior, the other two attendants. Walking over 
the fertile plains of Mamre, they entered the tent of 
the patriarch. He received them hospitably, * fetched 
for them the calf tender and good,” while Sarah cooked 
a cake for them in the glowing embers on the hearth. 
They talked long and freely together. But it seems 
that the angels kuew much more about this world than 
Abraham did; for after describing to him the wicked- 
ness of Sodom and Gomorrah, with which they seemed 
to be perfectly acquainted, they informed him of the 
impending destruction of those cities. They not only 
knew what had transpired there, and what was then 
transpiring, but what was yet to come. 

When Lot and his family were to be rescued from 
the tempest of fire about to fall upon Sodom, two 
angels were sent to lead the household to a place of 
safety. And it is noticeable that while they had much 
information to communicate to Lot, there was no in- 
formation of importance which they needed to seek 
from bim. 

When Jezebel threatened the life of Elijah, and he 
fled into the wilderness, an angel was sent to feed him. 
And he needed no guide to show him the way. When 
the king of Babylon threw Daniel into the lions’ den, 
angels came and protected him. When Sennacherib, 
the Assyrian king, came proudly against Jerusalem, 
with an army of 185,000 men, an’angel was sent to de- 
stroy that army. And one angel did it in one night. 
With great poetic power Byron has described this 
scene :— 

*“ Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen— 

Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 

That host, on the morrow, lay withered and strown. ] 

“ For the angel of death spread his wings ou the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved and forever grew still.” 


The glittering plumage of a retinue of angels—a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host—flashed in the air over the 
hills of Bethlehem as they accompanied our Saviour 
in his first advent to suffer and to die. And we are as- 
sured that when he shall come again, in clouds of 
glory, to take his seat upon his judgment throne, his 
escort, crowding the illimitable fields of space, shall be 
the holy angels: ‘‘ When the Son of man shall come in 
his glory and all the holy angels with him.’ Allare 
to come in that great and dreadful day. None are to 
be left behind. Each one is to take his part in the 
sublime drama. 

Angels watched at the tomb of our Saviour. Angels 
delivered Peter from his imprisonment. An angel was 
sent to comfort and guide Paul in the hour of ship- 
wreck. Such area few of the narratives which indi- 
cate the interest which angels take in the affairs of this 
world. Pages could be filled with similar recitals. 
Surely it is evident that angels take a deep interest in 
the events which are transpiring on this globe. 

Thus far I have shown, first, that Christians, when 
they die, become angels; and, secondly, that angels 
freely visit this world and are familiar with the scenes 
which are witnessed here. 

The general subject will be resumed in a future 
article. 


BRAVE -HEARTS. 
BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SUNSET. 


INCE the days of Horace, it has been the duty 
of the author to plunge “into the midst of 
things;’’ though mother goose has clearly shown that 
by doing so he may scratch out both his eyes, which I 
take to be a figurative expression, signifying the sacri- 
fice of clearness in his narrative. This interpretation 
is confirmed by the remainder of the experience of the 
wise man in the bramble-bush, which declares, as 
plainly as words may do it, that the author can only 
repair this damage by jumping into the midst of things 
again, to make one confusion clear up the other. 

The reader must share this violent exercise, involving 
in the present case no less than a back-somersault 
across the continent; since it is absolutely necessary, 
apropos of a persouage introduced in the last chapter, 
to set forth who the young man is, and why the young 
man went West. 

The Fall River steamer was well on her way. She 
had moved majestically down the Hudson, rounded 
the Battery with stately grace, swiftly traversed the 
East River, between the spires and masts of two great 
cities, threaded the narrow channel of Hurlgate, and 
finally, bidding good-by to the land, turned her prow 
to the far sea-horizon, and began to lay her course by 
faith instead of sight. It wasasummer evening, and 
the boat was crowded with passengers, to whom the 
cool breezes of the Sound were a welcome relief after 
the heat of the day in the brick ovens of the city. The 
sun, which had been a pitiless inquisitor all day, seemed 
to have changed his character as soon as the steamer 
started, and to be bent on pleasing the public, For 
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their amusement, he had set ablaze all the windows of 
the houses on Brooklyn Heights, tipped with luster the 
rigging of the ships and the wrinkled waters of the 
river, and dropped purple shadows on the distant Jer- 
sey hills; and now that all these objects had been left 
behind, he was preparing, out of the simple materials 
of cloud and sky and evening breeze, a panorama of 
celestial splendor. 

This sunset is part of my story. It would in all prob- 
ability never have been so but for the circumstance 
that nearly all the passengers had forsaken the deck 
for the superior delights of dinner in the hold; so that 
two young persons, seated by the flagstaff at the stern, 
found themselves in comparative solitude. They were 
not romantic above their fellow-men; they had dined 
already, and candor compels me to add (though who 
does not know it is a bad habit /) that one of them was 
smoking. Le® it be said at least, in mitigation of his 
sin, that he was smoking a particularly good cigar, and 
that his companion had requested him to do so, because 
she liked ‘t; from which skillful use of pronouns it will 
be inferred by the penetrating reader that one of these 
persons was a young man, and the other a young 
woman. 

Given, a summer evening, two such companions, and 
‘a sunset for sole third (with a cigar to keep the young 
man quiet and contemplative and platonic), and we 
have all the elements of an interview most interesting 
to the parties. Wherefore, as I said, the sunset is a 
part of the story. 

All along the western horizon lay a bank of smooth 
gray cloud, behind which the sun had already sunk, 
and through which, in a few zigzag fiery fissures, his 
beams glowed redly. <A little distance above this bank 
a second layer of cloud made a horizontal division of 
the heavens: above it the sky was silvery blue; below 
it, apple-green. In the blue sky were rosy clouds; in 
the green, as in a translucent ocean of unfathomable 
peace, floated islets ‘of purple. The dividing horizontal 
belt was of a delicate dove-color. (Just the celor, by 
the way, of the young lady’s traveling-dress; but this 
isan impertinentinterruption. Only, such comparisons 
will occur to the mind, you know, even on the most 
romantic occasions; and one inust be true to nature!) 

But the most extraordinary display was in the west- 
sou’west. There the cloud-masses had shuped them- 
selves into a colossal arch, standing in such a position 
that one column, nearest the beholder, was dark and 
leaden, while the remoter side was lit into a rosy luster 
by the oblique rays of the hidden sun. Through this 
arch could be seen infinite depths of celestial green, 
and above it was the celestial blue. 

A host of clouds were drifting from the south, as if 
to enter this gate. The foremost ones had nearly 
reached it; their foremost fronts were shaped as by 
some breeze blowing out against which they were 
flying, with garments far trailed behind; and the sun- 
light reaching through it flushed a thousand of these 
angel-heads with unutterable, ethereal beauty. Hope- 
lessly dull must he be who could look upon this mar- 
velous display and not think of crowned and white— 
robed angels trooping through the shining gate into 
the glory of heaven! 

Alas! before the foremost angel had passed the 
portal, it crumbled and dissolved, and his eager flight 
was stayed. A moment more, and the whole celestial 
company was swallowed up in mist. The sun went 
down entirely, and only the red after-glow remained, 
a pensive memory of so much splendor. The two 
companions had not spoken a word during this scene 
in the sky, a proof that they both appreciated its 
loveliness and understood one another. In the com- 
pany of a mere acquaintance, one ‘s bound to demon- 
strate one’s artistic sensibility by saying at least, 
“Oh!” or “ A-a-ah!”’ or possibly as much as, ‘‘ What 
a lovely bit of color!” or, “‘ How exquisitely those hues 
are blended and contrasted!’’ It is so easy for silence 
to be misunderstood. But in this case there was no 
such danger or necessity; for these persons knew each 
other intimately, and loved each other dearly. In 
short—for I hate mystery—they were brother and 
sister, and their mutual affection was all that sucha 
relationship implies when both parties are refined, 
sympathetic, intellectually mated, though not too 
similarly educated, ‘‘in tastes alike and in tempera- 
ment unlike,’ as some one has finely said; and, last, 
but not least, when no distracting attachment to some- 
body else has taken possession of the heart of either. 
Undoubtedly, the strength of their love and admira- 
tion for each other had done much to keep them both 
heart-whole. Philip Russell had looked on many a 
fair face without finding in it a soul that attracted 
him; and now, in his twenty-fifth year, he was 
accustomed to say, with the rashness of youth, that he 
never would marry until he could meet a woman as 
beautiful and wise and gentle as his sister. As for 
Alice, she carried her brother’s image in her heart, and 
said nothing about it; though she certainly did secretly 
measure other men, not much to their advantage, by 
the standard she had created in sisterly exaggeration 
of his excellences. 

It must suffice to say at present of Alice Russell, that 
this young lady had brown hair, brown eyes, a trans- 
parent complexion, regular and delicate features, and 
a prevailing air of refinement. She was beautiful, as 
those are who might be more so if they thought it 
worth the trouble. What a French modiste and 
milliner, careful protection from sun and air, tight 
shoes, indolence, and coquetry, might have done for 
her, I tremble to reflect. Under such influences, she 





might have been a belle. But she would wear eye- 
glasses, because she wanted to see; and she would play 
the piano, and spoil her hands (on the middle finger of 
which, moreover, there was a little callous spot, just 
above tho pink nail, which indicated an unladylike 
devotion to the use of the pen); and she would take 
long walks in large shoes, which everybody knows is 
ruinous to the feet; and instead of smiling, she 
laughed, which did n’t suit her style so well; and 
finally, she could n’t manage sentimental small-talk, 
for she was really sentimental. On the whole, I sup- 
pose we must say of her, with Madame De Velours (at 
whose select establishment she was not educated) that 
she might have become, under proper instruction, a 
fine lady, and have made a sensation in society; but 
she had thrown away her chances, and, what was 
worse, she did n’t care. In a word, Alice was a “ girl 
of the period,” but of the Boston type. This variety 
is particularly precious to brothers, as the other and 
more celebrated variety is not. 

Philip did not closely resemble her in person or in 
mind. As I have said, their temperaments were un- 
like, and this difference extended to their features. 
He was a strong, healthy, good-looking fellow, with 
tawny hair and gray eyes, full of fun, superficially 
irreverent and nonchalant, but profoundly honest, 
sincere, and independent. Like many young men of 
the period, he concealed his earnest feelings with a 
mask of indifference or jest—a practice which, bad as 
it may be, is much better than that from which it is a 
reaction, namely, the disguising of an empty soul in 
the garments of commonplace. Alice understood him 
well enough to sympathize with all his moods, and to 
feel the deeper thought beneath the lighter tone. 
Though she was two years his junior, he looked upon 
her with reverence as well as with chivalrous tender- 
ness, for at twenty-three girls are more mature than 
their brothers; and Philip felt that Alice wus already 
a woman of rounded and well-poised character, and 
not likely to change; while he was, in spite of his 
mustache, not quite a man—only a college graduate, 
with unknown life before him, and not perfectly sure 
either of his beliefs or his powers. They had been 
making a visit in New York, and were now returning 
to their home at Bayport—a pretty cottage, which 
they had inherited in common from the dear oid sea- 
captain who had died, a widower, but a few months 
before, leaving his children the homestead, with an 
income that amounted to comparative wealth for two, 
and with the greater legacy, bestowed upon them 
while he lived, of a thorough education. W)th heroic 
self-denial, he had foregone for years the delight of 
their companionship, dwelling alone in the consoling 
hope of their return; and then, after a few brief 
months of happy reunion, Captain Russell was called 
away, and obeyed the call withouta murmur. On his 
death-bed, he talked with his children in the hearty, 
unaffected way which always marked him. ‘I’m 
glad I did n’t know,” he said, ‘*how soon my time 
would come. It would have been hard to give you up 
for so many years. But it’s all right; the good times 
we were going to have are only postponed. Not in this 
house, as we expected, but in the mansions yonder. 
And your mother will be there.”’ 

Thus it came to pass that Philip and Alice, having 
lost the only parent whom they could distunctly re- 
member—for their mother had died a dozen years 
before—were all in ali to each other. And now I re- 
turn to take up my story where I let it fail, and have 
been hunting for it ever since, namely, in the vanish- 
ing glow of the sunset. 

Philip threw his cigar overboard, and watched it dis- 
appear in the churning, sparkling wake of the steamer. 
Then he broke silence. 





CHAPTER V. 
WHY THE YOUNG MAN WENT WEST 
- HOPE all that glory means something more 
than layers of air and degrees of refraction,” 
said Philip. 

“You know it does!” indignantly replied Alice. 
“You are not so—so shallow as to deny the inner mean- 
ing of beauty.” 

“ How I do delight to hear a young lady call a fellow 
‘shallow’!”’ rejoined Philip, with indolent sarcasm. 
“Pray, what is ‘shallow,’ and how ‘deep’ are any of 
us? However, I will confess that I believe there is 
something in beauty more subtle ana spiritual than 
the mere accidental arrangement of proportions and 
colors. Only, I believe it with a special part of my 
soul, which may be liable to delusions. 

“Pray, what part of your soul isn’t liable to delu- 
sions?” said Alice, mockingly. “If you want to know 
what is ‘ shallow,’ just revise your last remark! ”’ 

“Fair being,’’ responded her brother, “lay down 
these weapons which beseem thee not. Indeed, Alice, 
if you take up the sarcastic end of the conversation 
and leave me to do the sentimental, we shall make a 
sad business of it. Now,I had a thought, an unspoken 
thought, and you have gone and strangled it. Let us 
be serious.’’ 

*“ You know very well, Phil, that when you begin to 
be serious, you always make fun of everything. Try 
to be funny, dear boy, and the solemnity will come of 
itself.”’ 

The perversity of the young lady seemed only to 
deepen the determination of her brother to commence 
an earnest talk. Indeed, it was her keen perception 
that something of the kind impended which led her in- 
stinctively to shrink from entering upon the unknown 





and dreaded current of a conversation with Philip. She 
knew that. he must soon decide upon his course in life; 
she feared that he had already decided, or, what was 
still more perplexing and disturbing, that he wanted 
advice from her. But, driven to bay by his evident 
determination, she faced him at last with aserene earn- 
estness, in answer to which, without further preface, 
he plunged into the subject so near to the heart of a 
young man, namely, himself. 

“Itis n’t the meaning of beauty that troubles me 
specially, Alice, though that is one of the hardest nuts 
that philosophers have to crack; it is the meaning of 
everything. I don’t mind teiling you, because you are 
one of the rare people who can sympathize without 
agreeing, that I am so racked with skeptical thoughts 
and moods as to be quite demoralized. It takes the 
motive-power out of my life. Of course, I could go to 
work and earn my living and yours if that were neces- 
sary, but it is not necessary; and I have always felt 
that a man of education and leisure is called upon to 
do something more than incidentally to set society the 
example of industry and good-nature and virtue. If I 
only felt settled myself, I should like to instruct my 
fellow-men in some way. I have thoughts enough, 
Heaven knows, but I don’t feel sure of any of them; 
and I do not wish to imitate those writers who practice 
on the public, and perpetually recant in their last edi- 
tions what they propounded in their first. You know 
how I used to talk about becoming a minister, that is 
to say, a preacher; for I never hankered particularly 
after the sewing-societies and old-lady teas. But I 
don’t see how honest and intelligent preachers can en- 
dure the burden of their lives, set as they are to declare 
and illustrate dogmas, many of which they must out- 
grow. If there is an unchangeable truth, what is it? 
T ask Pilate’s question, I know; but I am in earnest 
about it, as he was not.” 

“I don’t believe Pilate meant anything so profound 
with his question,” said Alice. ‘‘It always seemed to 
me nothing but a contemptuous repetition of the Sa- 
viour’s words, ‘I came to bear witness to the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.’ And 
these referred, I think, not to the whole truth and 
mystery of life, but to the moral truth of our relations 
to God and our duties to one another.” 

“Well,” continued Philip, “I don’t mean to talk the- 
ology or philosophy, though my head is full of both; 
for I have been so much interested in these things as to 
read furiously, for the last year, everything on all sides 
that seemed to offer any solution. Probably that is one 
reason that Iam so unsettled in mind. And men are 
just as bad as books. Every one has his own creed and 
his own words and phrases, with their conventional 
meanings; you can't get within a mile of understand- 
ing him, unless you begin by believing just as he does. 
Iam sick of traveling round and round in a circle, and 
coming back upon my old tracks everytime. I want 
a compass or a polar star.”’ 

“Perhaps I do not quite understand you,” said 
Alice; ‘but it seems to me that you are complaining 
of something that is universal. Did you not tell me 
once that no two persons saw the same rainbow or the 
same sunset, but that each had his own picture in his 
own eye? If it is so with sunsets why not with all 
truth? 

“An unlucky illustration, Alice; for color is purely 
a subjective sensation of our own. If there were no 
eyes the whole universe would be dark. Now, is truth 
a phantasm like that?” 

Alice smiled as she said, ‘‘ You remind me of the time 
when I stood as a child before the mirror, and vexed 
myself because I could n’t, by any device, see how I 
looked with my eyes shut! But indeed, I do not think 
you have any occasion to lament if you find that spir- 
itual light, like physical light, must be seen with eyes. 
‘What care I how fair it be, if it is not fair for me?’ 
I'll tell you, Philip,” she continued, with a levity that 
seemed a little forced, ‘“‘ what is the matter with you. 
You are too young; you must grow older. You havn't 
seen sunsets enough. After a while you will get used 
to them and believe in them.” 

“What a dear old saint it is!” cried Philip. ‘‘ Where 
did you get its vast experience of life?’ 

“Darning stockings for a dreadful boy—a son of 
mine,’’ said Alice, archly; and then, with a sudden 
change of tone, like a cry of pain, she continued, ‘‘ Dear 
Philip, it must be said; I have thought of it so much 
and feared it so long, but I know it is right, and must 
be. You ought to go away from home. I shall be sad 
enough without you,” she added, vainly attempting to 
hide her gathering tears; ‘but I should be more un- 
happy still to think that you were wasting the strength 
of your life for lack of what a change of surroundings 
might give you. You know father used to say a man 
could n’t understand the world till he had seen the other 
side of it.” 

“ Well,” said Philip, ‘‘ where shall we go?” 

Alice shook her head as she replied, “ No, not to- 
gether; that is, not yet. I hope we shall go abroad 
some day; but that is not what you want now. You 
have had too much of books and of men whose charac- 
ters are formed by books. It won’t help you any to ex- 
change philosophies for guide-books, and conventional 
talkers for conventional travelers. As for me, I can 
spare you, because I love you and have faith in you!” 

It was plain that the dear girl had prepared this little 
speech. She went bravely through it until the end, 
when her delivery became exceedingly imperfect, and 
for an instant her voice disappeared like the head of a 
swimmer, bobbing up and down in the water; but she 
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caught at the final clause which seemed to give her 
fresh strength, and so made a steadfast close. 

Philip took her hand in token of sympathy. Kiss 
her as he wished, he could not; for the deck was by 
this time peopled again with promenaders, and how 
shouid they know she was his sister? But he drew 
closer to her, and murniured, “So this is what you have 
carried on your mind! My darling sister, how can I 
take advantage of your self-sacrifice. Yet I will own 
that the same thoughts have crossed my mind before. 
Sometimes it seemed as if, by breaking away for a 
while and coming in contact with a ruder society, I 
might gain a healthy reaction from this morbid condi- 
tion. I feel, like Hamlet, without the tragic horror 
that affected his wits. The timeis out of joint; and 
what is a young fellow, just out of college, going to do 
about it? Certainly, some practical experience of life 
would have been a great thing for Hamlet. And TI’ll 
write you a long letter as often as youlike; and won’t 
it be pleasant when I come home again!” 

Evidently his trial was over already. Hers had just 
begun. She nestled at his side, laid her head on his 
shoulder, and spoke no more, but let him rattle on, like 
a child in anticipation of its first journey. 

“Shall I tell you, Alice? My friend Morton, who is 
proprietor of a daily paper, you know, sent for me only 
the other day, and wanted me to go to the Pacific coast 
and write him a series of letters for publication. He 
offers very good terms—so good that, if I stay a year, 
Ishall have enough, with our regular income, to enable 
us both to go to Europe afterwards. In fact, itis such a 
capital plan that I wonder I did not propose it to you 
myself.”’ 

“T know all about it,’ said Alice, faintly. ‘Mr. 
Morton told me himself, and gave me many good 
reasons for your accepting it, and I promised to make 
you.” 

Then Philip saw the whole extent and bearing of her 
unselfish advice, and his exultation was almost quench- 
ed at the thought of hersuffering. But the refusal to 
leave her that sprang to his lips was checked by the 
thought that what she had said was true and right and 
wise. It would, indeed, be better for him to brace 
himself for the work of life by breathing for a while a 
keener and fresher air. 

So they sat side by side and gazed into the lingering 
glow of the sunset, now so deeply associated with their 
thoughts of the future, since one of them was to jour- 
ney alone towards its gate of gold. Slowly it faded 
from the sky, and behind them rose, untroubled and 
serene, the silver moon. 

(To be continued.) 





HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


NO. 5. 
JEWISH ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF FUTURE RETRI- 
BUTION. 

TANDING at our point of vision, in the 
S age of the Maccabees, we have seen a great river 
of belief and emotion as to the retributions of a future 
life flowing by us. It is not, however, merely belief in 
a future life and future retributions, but still more 
specifically in a resurrection of the body. We have 
also considered an effort to find the great fountain 
heads of this river in Persia and not in Judea. This 
view we have declined to accept. We are willing to 
concede that not only the Persians, but also the 
Egyptians and the Greeks, did exert an influence on 
Jewish thought and belief. Of what kind it was, and 
to what degree exerted, will be considered elsewhere. 
But that the original, main deep current of thought 
and belief as to a future life and its retributions origin- 
ated with any of these nations, there is no good reason 
to believe. 

On the other hand, there is decisive evidence that it 
originated from the divine system disclosed in the Old 
Testament, and the beginnings of which long preceded 
the law of Moses. 

HISTORICAL POSITIONS. 

In opposition to the theory of Persian origin we lay 
down these historical positions: 

1. The idea of a future life and of its retributions is 
wrought, in the most impressive manner, into the 
fundamental history of the Old Testament, a history 
ever before the mind of the Jews, whilst that of Persia 
was remote and unknown. 

2. The belief in a future life and its retributions is 
implied and assumed in the covenant with Abraham 
and his descendants, which preceded the law of Moses 
by four hundred and thirty years. 

8. This belief was cherished and avowed by the patri- 
archs before they went down to Egypt, and in Egypt. 
Moses also in Egypt cherished the same. 

4. This belief was clearly and fully developed in the 
religious experience recorded in the book of Psalms, 
long before the Jews had come in contact with the 
Persians. 

5. The covenant with the patriarchs as to their per- 
sonal possession of the land of.Canaan was such as to 
suggest to them the doctrine of the resurrection. 

6. The most ancient and influential Jewish Rabbis, 
and among them Gamaliel the teacher of Paul, posi- 
tively and decidedly assert that the doctrine of the 
resurrection did arise from this source, thus in effect 
positively denying its Persian origin. 

7. The doctrine was taught in the book of Psalms, 





and by Isaiah and Hosea, before the Jews came in con- 
tact with the Persians, as well as by Daniel, after the 
captivity in Babylon. 

8. The tendency of the Jews in all ages to necro- 
mancy, and the need of laws against it even in the 
time of Moses, is decisive proof of the popular belief 
of the survival and activity of the soul, and of course 
of a life after death and its retributions. 

The most interesting part of this array of historical 
positions, and perhaps as conclusive and unanswerable 
as any, is found in the first great fact, that the idea of a 
future life and of its retributions is wrought in the 
most impressive manner into the history of the Old 
Testament. 

POWER OF THE TEACHING OF FACTS. 

Doctrines are never so powerful to affect the popular 
mind as when embodied in some great historical event. 
Thus the doctrine of the resurrection was invested with 
an all-pervading popular power when embodied in the 
resurrection of Christ. 

Was there, then, any embodying of the doctrine of a 
future life and its rewards in any great act by which 
the popular mind could be affected under the Old 
Testament dispensation? There was. 

INFLUENCE ON THE MACCABEES. 

And this great fact is invested with peculiar interest 
by the certainty with which we are assured that it was 
a main element in kindling the hope of eternal life in 
the minds of the Maccabees themselves,in the very 
crisis of their struggle against Antiochus Epiphanes. 

There is not perhaps in history a@ more interesting 
scene than the death-bed of Mattathias, the father of 
the Maccabees. No scene more deserves the highest 
efforts of an inspired painter. 

Mattathias began in Modin, single-handed, the war 
for the law of God against the king. Fired with zeal 
he slew the king’s officer, who was endeavoring to en- 
force the offering of sacrifice to the gods of Greece. 
Then he fled to the mountains with his sons, and rallied 
to his standard all who were true to the law of God 
from all the land of Judea. His followers at first were 
few and heroic. But he led them to victory, and em- 
boldened and aroused the nation. But the infirmities 
of age were upon him, and death drew near. Then, 
upon his death-bed, he gathered around him his sons, 
and nominated the hero Judas Maccabeus to take his 
place, and delivered a parting address, in which he en- 
deavored to embolden his sons by holding up before 
them the great heroes of Jewish history. 

TRANSLATION OF ELIJAH. 

But among them all there was no one whose ex- 
ample seemed so much to inspire him as that of the 
great prophet Elijah, who, like him, had periled his life 
in defending the law of God against an idolatrous king 
and queen. This example, with glowing words, he held 
up before his sons, and with it the glorious reward of 
his fidelity. In effect, he says, remember the great 
prophet Elijah. Remember his zeal for the law of God 
in the face of danger and death, and remember his 
reward. He was taken up even into heaven, into the 
presence of God. Doubt not then that eternal life is 
in reserve for you, if you, in like manner, are faithful 
to God and to his law. 

THE POPULAR VIEW. 

That this view of that great event was not peculiar 
to him is plain from the manner in which the son of 
Sirach thus apostrophizes the great prophet. ‘‘ How 
wastthou glorified, O Elijah, in thy wondrous deeds, 
who wast taken up in a whirlwind of fire and in a 
chariot of fiery horses. Blessed are we who behold 
thee, and are adorned with love, for we too shall surely 
live.” That this was the popular view of the case is 
perfectly plain from these facts, and thus we come at 
least to one fountain-head of that river of belief and 
emotion which we are endeavoring to trace upwards 
to its sources. We find it flowing not from Persia, but 
from the mountains of Judea, where Elijah was very 
zealous for the law of God, and as a reward was taken 
up to heaven. 

TRANSLATION OF ENOCH. 

But this is not the highest source of the river. There 
is still another in times still more remote, and before 
Persia had ever been heard of. A similar transaction 
is recorded, even before the flood, in the case of the 
great prophet Enoch. An inspired writer makes his 
case the center of the great doctrine of retribution. 

THE SEPTUAGINT VERSION. 

But before we advert to his remarks it is necessary 
to give the Septuagint version of the passage upon 
which they are based. Our translation is this: “‘ Enoch 
walked with God and he was not; for God took him.” 
Of this the Septuagint translation is, ‘‘ Enoch pleased 
God, and was not found, for God translated him.’’ So, 
also, where our translation says, ‘‘ Enoch walked with 
God three hundred years,” the Septuagint translators 
say, “Enoch pleased God three hundred years.” 
This is no doubt, in essence, the same idea as is im- 
plied in walking with God, but to see the full force 
of the words of the inspired writer we must have be- 
fore us the very words of the translation to which he 
was appealing. Looking at and using this translation 
he thus speaks, ‘‘ By faith Enoch was translated that 
he should not see death, and was not found, because 
God had translated him; for before his translation 
he had this testimony, that he pleased God. But witb- 
out faith it is impossible to please him; for he that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him.’’ The 
translation of the Septuagint was made under the 
early Ptolemies, long before the days of the Maccabees, 





and it is an unanswerable proof of the manner in 
which the account of the translation of Enoch was 
then regarded by the Jews. 

THE FOUNTAIN-HEAD. 

This great event, then, occurring before the flood, 
has shone as a light through the ages, disclosing the 
real existence of the spirit world, and of a life with 
God with its retributions beyond the present. This 
great event, like the sun, has shone through each suc- 
ceeding generation, and in the days of the Maccabees 
it was appealed to as a proof of a future life and its 
retributions, in the same way in which the translation 
of Elijah was appealed to, as we have seen. Indeed, no 
character of the Old Testament seems more powerfully 
to have affected the Jewish mind and imagination in 
every age than Enoch. He was regarded as an em- 
inently holy man, taken into the immediate counsels 
of God, and as, therefore, the fittest person to unfold 
the destinies of coming ages. 

THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

Upon this conception the book of Enoch is based. 
There is no reason to doubt that this book contains 
many of the traditions of past ages as to this great 
prophet. One of these traditions is quoted in common 
by the apostle Jude, and the author of the book of 
Enoch, unless we prefer to regard the apostle as 
quoting and sanctioning a part of that book. Cer- 
tainly the prophecy occurs in the book of Enoch sub- 
stantially as it is reported by Jude. Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam, prophesied, saying, ‘‘ Behold the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to ex- 
ecute judgment upon all, and to convince all that are 
ungodly among them, of all their ungodly deeds which 
they have committed against God, and of all their 
hard specches which ungodly sinners have spoken 
against him.” 

We have not time now to spenk at length of the im- 
portant and deeply interesting contents of the book 
of Enoch. Thatit was written long before Christ, by 
a Jew, and that it was extensively read and exerted 
great influence among the Jews, are the important 
facts of the case. Thus viewed, one thing it makes 
sure, that the river of Jewish belief as to a future life 
and its retributions did not originate in Persia, but in 
the earliest narratives of the Mosaic record. This the 
whole book, fullof eternal retributions, clearly proves. 

MAGNITUDE OF THESE EVENTS. 

Let us now pause and reflect. No one, we suppose, 
will deny that next after Moses, the prophet Elijah is 
the greatest and most impressive character of the Old 
Testament record. Nowhere are there such brilliant 
and intense lights and shades as in his history. The 
scene on Carmel, when he stood up alone for God 
against the three hundred prophets of Baal, and called 
down fire from heaven to testify for God, and to turn 
back the people to his service, has never been exceeded 
in grandeur, sublimity and thrilling power. Of the 
place occupied in the mind of the Jewish nation by 
Enoch, we have already spoken. These two great men 
had probably never heard of Persia, and in their days 
Persia had no connexion whatever with the Jews. 
And yet the idea of a future life and of its retribu- 
tions is wrought in the most impressive manner into 
their lives, and thus into the fundamental history of 
the Old Testament, a history ever before the mind of 
the Jews, whilst that of Persia was remote and un- 
known. 

DENIAL BY MR. ALGER. 

We are aware that Mr. Alger earnestly insists that 
these narrations do not teach what they are supposed 
to teach. But it is a manifest historical fact, as we have 
shown, that the Jews did so understand them, and that 
is sufficient for our purpose; we have historically 
traced their opinions to their real sources, even if the 
Jews erred in their philology. But they did not err. 
The more thoroughly these records are studied the 
clearer will it become that the Jews truly understood 
them, and that they really teach what they have ever 
held them to teach. To the Jewish writers already 
quoted may also be added Philo, the distinguished 
commentator on the books of Moses. In his questions 
on Genesis, he derives from this passage the doetrine 
of theimmortality of the soul, of the reward of Enoch 
for a holy life, and of his translation to live and act in 
the spirit world. From this reward of Enoch for a 
holy life, from which he never receded, Philo derives 
encouragement for the good, in all ages, to expect 
divine reward in the life to come. 

The Son of Sirach, in like manner, speaks of the 
translation of Enoch as an example for all ages, of 
the divine rewards of turning from sin to a life for 
and with God. 

THE PATRIARCHS AND MOSES. 

The case of the patriarchs and of Moses next de- 
mands our consideration. So far as they are concerned, 
no connexion with Persia can be alleged. Their re- 
lations to Egypt, however, will deserve careful con- 
sideration, for among the Egyptians ideas of a future 
state and its retributions were fully developed. We 
shall make it plain, however, that they did not adopt 
the Egyptian system, but that, nevertheless, they were 
excited and stimulated by it to develop such a system 
of a future life and itsrewards as would grow naturally 
out of their own covenant with the God of the Bible. 

For we must never forget that the great covenant of 
God was formed with Abraham and his posterity long 
before they went down into Egypt. The promise of a 
land and of a posterity in whom all future ages and 
all the families of the earth should be blessed, had been 
made to them. And Christ assures us that Abraham 
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looked forward to his day with peculiar joy. The char- 
acter of the one God, the Holy One, the Creator of 
all things, acting on an eternal plan, had been fully 
revealed to them. From this we shall find that they 
did not recede, but developed their ideas of future 
rewards beyond this life in accordance with this plan. 
The ideas of the Egyptians on future retributions, as we 
shall see, did not corrupt them, but rather stimulated 
them more fully to develop their own system. 





THE TONE MASTERS. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
\ E have no music of our own, 
j No melody tbat god-like springs 
Within the brooding soul, and brings 
A blossom to the world unknown ; 


But silent in the darkness lie 

The voiceless chords—until! a hand, 
Whose touch they surely understand, 
Awakes them to their destiny. 
Thenceforth they are not cold or dull 
To aught that heaven or earth affords, 
But cloquent the love-thrilled chords 
Of all the world holds beautiful. 


Some master-hand the key-note gives, 

A gentle touch—perchance a word— 
Which, when the waiting soul has heard, 
It wakes from apathy, and lives. 


From kindred souls we catch the tone 
That thrills our being—and the song 
Like a swift current moves along: 
We cannot claim it as our own. 


The sweetest notes the bird may sing 
Broke silence in some distant clime, 
And, like the poet’s tuneful rhyme, 
Are echoes of an earlier spring. 

But dwellers on the hights receive 
Diviner hints—diviner skill— 

Than those who sit beneath the hill 
And out of shreds their sonnets weave. 
Those are the leaders of the choir 
Who have received the mastery, 

And with their soulful melody 

Our souls to nobler hights inspire. 


They dwell where glories are unfurled 
That shine not on the lower sense, 
And, gifted with omnipotence, 

Their lightest whisper sways the world! 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“FRET NOT THYSELF.” 


Frimay EvEnina, May 23, 1873. 

THINK there is no one subject that will bear 

repetition among Christians so much as that of 
cheerful confidence in God, not in respect alone to the 
great and final issues of life, but in respect to those 
thoughts and feelings, that power of trust, that earnest 
and real belief in the presence and sympathy and help- 
fulness of God which shall enable a man to dismiss 
eare and undue anxiety. I suppose that all the sick- 
ness and all the exquisite forms of remorse and anguish 
in the world, do not amount to so much, if you should 
bring them together, as the feeling which is produced 
by the most worthless of reasons. Not that there is not 
a vast amount of sickness and suffering; not that there 
is not a vast amount of anguishful remorse; there is: 
it moves across the globe as dark as night, and as fierce 
as storms: but yet, after all, comparatively speaking, 
it is occasional. It runs in comparatively nar- 
row circles, like tornadoes; whereas care—a sort of 
small, half-perceived, worrying uneasiness—a sort of 
chafing and fretting—a sort of not gloom, but under- 
tone of spirit—is prevalent in almost every household. 
Being small and minute, it runs along with us in life. 
It is well nigh as constant in its action upon us as fric- 
tion is upon machinery. And from the fact of its 
greater diffusion, from the fact of its minor pressure, so 
that it is not resisted and combated as we resist and 
combat great causes of suffering, I think the sum total 
of the suffering which comes from it amounts to a great 
deal more than the suffering which the majority of 
causes produce. 

I know very well that as a boy I used to suffer more 
in one bone while my teeth ached than I did in having 
a tooth out—and I have no doubt that I have suffered 
more from the toothache, diffused and carried through 
hours and days, than I should have suffered if I had 
been put to the rack, and had been killed by torture. 
I have no doubt that there are persons here who suffer 
more every month than they would in being publicly 
executed. I think hanging would be very mild in the 
suffering it caused, compared with that which many en- 
dure in their daily life. Such violent deaths are shock- 
ing and terrible to contemplate; but the aggregate of 
the sufferings of some people is even more shocking 
and terrible to contemplate. I see persons who go 
through sufferings to day, and go through them to-mor- 
row again, and go through them again the next day, 
and the next day, from week to week, and from month 
to month, until their face is wrinkled; until their brow 
is corrugated; until the whole tone and temper of 








‘their mind is changed. I think that the amount of 





suffering which one usually embodies in this life is be- 
yond all calculation. You cannot form any estimate 
about it. 

Life, for the most part, is stale. If you take the cork 
out of a bottle containing any active drink, and let it 
stand awhile, it throws off all its fixed air. It is not 
sour, it does not become by fermentation actually cor- 
rupt; but if you taste it, it is flat and stale; and there 
is a great deal of life that is stale. 

How much of your life do you think is positively 
radiant? How much of every day are you conscious 
of being in such a healthy state of activity in all your 
faculties that it is a pleasant thing for you to be alive? 
How many of you are so situated in your social re- 
lations that every day, and each part of every day, 
and oneday after another, is tranquil, and peaceful, 
and full of happiness? There are some of whom this is 
true. How many of you are able, in your business 
affairs, to go steadily on, from day to day, with your 
necessary and proper duties, in such a way as that you 
are quiet, trustful, happy? How many there are who 
are conscious that during perhaps more than half the 
time through the day they are uneasy, worried, fret- 
ful, out of temper, so that life is no great comfort or 
satisfaction to them? How many there are who have 
no present joy, and no joy except as they throw the 
light of hope forward from to-day to to-morrow, from 
this week to next week, from this month to next 
month, and from year to year? In how many myriad 
cases these forecastings of hope constitute all that 
there is to make life tolerable! The great mass of 
men, I think, are seasoned with a sort of acidless 
suffering. I think it is that state to which the Master 
refers when he forbids us to take thought. It certainly 
is not foresight that is forbidden. Neither is it 
sagacity. It isnot prevision. It is anxious fretting. 
It is anxious forethought, and afterthought too; for 
men fret both ways—for what is past, and for what is 
coming; up and down; in all ways; in every direc- 
tion; in ways imaginable and unimaginable. And 
there are those who are always fretting that they may 
have faith; that they may live as seeing him who is in- 
visible; that they may have trust in God. Such per- 
sons are all the time testing themselves by whether or 
not they cau trust their souls to God’s hands; whether 
or not they can trust themselves to die triumphantly ; 
whether or not they can trust themselves in the morn- 
ing of the resurrection; whether or not they can trust 
God to restere to them, in the heavenly land, all the 
friendships of this world. They test themselves in 
spheres where nobody can tell whether they can or 
cannot trust God. But when it is a question whether 
they can get out of to-day into to-morrow; whether 
this hoarse cough is going to be cured or not; whether 
the child that went to school and has not come 
back, has run off somewhere; whether this year they 
are going to make both ends meet, as they did last 
year and year before; whether they are going to meet 
this or that emergency which they have met ten thous- 
and times, coming outright every time—when all these 
gloomy anticipations, these oppressive thoughts take 
possession of the mind, men do not think of testing 
themselves as to their trust in God concerning them. 
They will trust God for their souls’ welfare, but not 
for a loaf of bread, nor fora bushel of coal. They 
will not trust the ordinary matters of life to God. The 
various things which go to make up every-day life, 
the myriad pulsations of common experience, the in- 
numerable elements which ought to be subordinated 
and controlled by a noble and unwavering trust in God 
—these things people do not associate with trust in 
God. Itis in regard to the major trust, the trust that 
relates to things in the far future, that men test them- 
selves; and in regard to those things it is difficult or 
impossible for them to tell whether they do or do not 
trust. 

Now, a Christian trust is such a nearness to God, such 
a belief in his control, by his providence, over the 
common things of life, such a faith in his sympathetic 
feeling, his pitying power, and his fatherly presence, 
and such a confidence in his interference in our lives, 
that we can go through the day tranquilly, peacefully 
and hopefully, seeing the bright side of things, and not 
the dark shadow of things. 

That is what I should judge to be a great victory. It 
would be that kind of premonitory or preparatory 
training which would lead to a sublime act of faith 
when an emergency should come. Weare to learn to 
trust God every day. 

There is a strong dash of irony or sarcasm in the 
Gospel. It may not have Leen intended to be such, 
but such it seems to be in its operation. When men 
are beset with anxiety as to what they shall eat and 
drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed, it is 
said, ‘* Which of you by taking thought can add a 
cubit to his stature?”’ In other words, how much good 
does it do you to fret? Or, suppose a man thinks he is 
homely, and frets and worries, how much handsomer 
is it going to make him? Suppose a man thinks he is 
going to be sick, and worries, how much better is it 
going to make his liver or heart? Suppose a man 
thinks he is too short by six inches, what good will it 
do him to fret? Who by taking thought can grow six 
inches? 

It does not do any good to worry. There is great ad- 
vantage in taking things in a spirit of cheerfulness, 
hopefulness and courage; and who, in looking along 
the experience of his life, can say that his worryings 
and frettings over annoyances and troubles have ever 
done him any good? 
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MR. HOWELLS ONCE MORE. 


A Chance Acquaintance. By W. D. Howells. James R. Os 
good & Co. 

We once heard Mr. Emerson say, in speaking of 
the reckless eloquence of ‘‘ Father Taylor,” the sailor 
preacher, that you felt such oratory to be the thing 
you could easily do yourself if you could only give 
yourself up to it. Wedoubt not Mr. Howells has pre- 
cisely this feeling about novels with superabundant 
plots. We make po question he could write a story 
full of ingeniously-wrought incidents if he could give 
himself up to it. For Mr. Howells has, apparently, no 
lack of inventiveness; the ingenuity he makes use of 
to avoid ingenuity ought to be sufficient to furnish 
forth a half a dozen of Wilkie Collins’s double and twist- 
ed yarns, or as many of Charles Reade’s all but clueless 
labyrinths. Evidently Mr. Howells is fastidious, and 
his fastidiousness is an effectual bar to his giving him- 
self up to that sort of novel-writing which excites our 
emotion from first to last—an extreme curiosity to 
know how in the world it is all going to come out. 
And he ‘snot the only person of refinement who has 
grown weary of this substitution of legerdemain for 
the taste and skill of the artist. Even Sir Walter Scott 
said that it was only a “ half-love”’ of literature which 
found gratification in novels of incident, and we doubt 
if one may grant even a moiety of literary taste to 
those who relish the wild excitement of the Readeian 
school. 

Not in his aversion to plot alone is Mr. Howells fas- 
tidious. He has a horror of everything trite or com- 
mon-place. But all the ordinary situations of life, all 
the more common conditions of the manifestation of 
passion have been used times without number. They 
are, in some sense, trite. Mr. Howells resolutely sets 
out to find a wholly fresh combination of elements— 
and he succeeds. He shuns all the stock characters, 
and all common situations, as severely as his aristo- 
cratic hero shuns vulgar people. He will have a plot 
where elements are almost entirely fresh, and where 
combinations were never dreamed of before, and he 
will have passions excited by novel situations. Add to 
these limitations his rejection of an involved plot, and 
it will be seen that the Bostonian exclusiveness of our 
new romancer has left him narrow ground to stand 
upon. The plot is from these restraints unavoidably 
slender. 

But slenderness is its only fault. It surely is most 
ingenious, and the surprise at the end is complete. It 
was a happy thought to bring together characters, both 
of them typical American people of refinement, and 
to let all the combinations of the plot hinge upon the 
disparity of their education and ideas. This book is 
the best reply to the European critics who say that 
American life is a dead level. The difference of social 
rank in Europe affords no finer contrast than that 
subtle, yet striking opposition, which we find between 
Mr. Howels’s principal characters, 

We will not tell the story, for in thus telling it we 
should spoil for our readers one of the choicest pleas- 
ures that recent literature affords, that of reading it as 
our author tells it, with a rare grace of diction, and a 
perfect repose of manner. The dénodiement is so sud- 
den and unforeseen, yet every way so natural and 
probable, that the story leaves one with a glow of sur- 
prise, not unmixed, perhaps, with just a little trace of 
disappointment that the upshot is what it is, though, 
for artistic reasons one would not have it other than 
it is. 

The action of the story, constructed of such mate- 
rials, is necessarily slight. As a substitute for action 
in the tale our author has recourse to travel—the scene 
of the story is on the Saguenay river, and in Quebec in 
the summer, and by the journeyings of the party an 
air of activity is given to astory, too simple in itself 
to afford a sense of movement. In Mr. Howells’s Their 
Wedding Journey we had a feeling that the very 
slight story was athread upon which to string descrip- 
tions of scenery, but not so here. The true artist comes 
to the front, the human interest is the chief interest— 
the singular old city of Quebec and its environs afford 
a picturesque back-ground to an exquisite story. In 
reading Madame De Stael’s wonderful novel of Cor- 
inne one is half provoked at the perpetual intrusion of 
descriptions. Unequaled as are her descriptions, they 
clog the story in a most vexatious way, and one could 
wish the book divided, that the powerful novel should 
not be held in check while we receive a lecture on St. 
Peter’s or the Coliseum, and that the fine descriptions 
might not suffer from the haste of the reader to get on 
with the tale that moves him so deeply. But Mr. 
Howells escapes this danger: it isthe triumph of bisart 
that he does so. The scenery never obtrudes, it seems 
to be only there because it has to do with the events 
that involve the fate of charming Kitty Ellison, and 
the high-born Bostonian. And whatare these events? 
Not the stock accidents that novelists avail themselves 
of so cheaply. The only tragedies in the book area 
sprained ankle—not the heroine’s cither—and an attack 
from a bull-dog. Kitty’s loftiest self-sacrifice consists 
in refusing to wear a borrowed dress, and in telling the 
truth about her relatives, the catastrophe of the story 
turns upon her having worn her own traveling-dress 
instead of her cousin’s grenadine! Do you think these 
things slight? Read the story of Kitty Ellison’s sacri- 
fice, and see if you do not feel its sublimity. Itisa 
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great fact that the real heroism of our modern life has 
to do with just such trifles. 

When there are so many landscape and genre pieces, 
there 1s not room for a great many portraits. Mr. 
Howells contents himself with four. There are one or 
two sketches besides; the description of the dealer in 
wild beasts is sufficient to show that Mr. Howells might 
have excelled even in drawing rude life—if he had not 
lived so near to Boston. Of the four full-length por- 
traits each is perfect of its kind. Colonel Ellison, and 
Colonel Ellison’s family, who appear mistily in the back- 
ground, make a wonderfully good picture of what is 
best in our semi-provincial village life. Mrs. Fanny 
Ellison is a perfectly just and artistic treatment of the 
manceuvering, inconsistent, illogical, good-hearted 
match-maker. About Mr. Arberton’s portrait there 
seems, at first glance, a spice of exaggeration. He has 
never been painted before. There are no doubt such 
people in Boston; we could certainly find counter- 
parts in New York. And Kitty Ellison—we have men- 
tioned her last, for we shall never be able to do justice 
to our admiration of her. Let her stand as a type of 
the best women we haye—the women who grow, not 
in ‘“‘society,’’ but in the country and village homes, 
where there are an abundance of books and papers. 

We had marked numberless passages, some of which 
we meant to quote as examples of Mr. Howells’ delicate 
humor, but we have not space, and the best of the 
humorous passages are so imbedded in the story that 
they could not be detached. The humor is like every 
other quality of the book, of the finest and most deli- 
cate sort. Mr. Howells is like Hawthorne in the per- 
fectly artistic and disinterested attitude which he 
maintains. He treats all his characters impartially, 
he betrays no enthusiasm of his own, he holds his own 
feelings in abeyance, and portrays his people, not with 
a few clever strokes, but painstakingly, with little deli- 
cate touches that bring thein out by degrees, more 
and more distinctly as he proceeds. It is quite the 
fashion now to admire, whercver it is found, this high, 
impersonal, impartial, sav; froid on the part of any 
author. But we are notsur® whether both Hawthorne 
and Howells would not bc} etter if they had less of 
this impassiveness of mann<?.} For, after all, it is only 
of manner. * 

We cannot close without yet harking that the general 
effect of this charming sto4a jupon the reader is not 
that of a romeuece but of a * m. 
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-earse Crancls. 
Mr. Cranch’s Erelish version of Virgil is in some 
respects superior to any of the Virgilian translations 
that have preceded it. By hig choice of the unrhymed 
iambic pentameter he is delivered at once from the 
embarrassment attendant upon the transplantation of 
the dactylic hexameter into 2 language which (Evange- 
line to the contrary notwithstanding) certainly does 
not favor it. Everybody confesses, perhaps more 
freely and unqualifiedly than truth requires, that 
English verse has accent, but not quantity, and that 
the attempt to reproduce in it the rythmic effects of 
classic poetry, in which the duration of vowel sounds 
bore so large a part, is sure to fail. We shall not dis- 
pute this proposition at present, though something 
might be said at least in qualification of it. But Mr. 
Cranch also discards the fetters of rhyme. Of course, 
Virgil used no rhyme, albeit the beginnings of it, in 
the way of alliteration, may be dimly traced here and 
there, perhaps, in his lines. We presume the trans- 
lators of Virgil into rhymed heroics employed this 
modern device to give back something of the musical 
and measured effect lost in the loss of the hexameter. 
At all events, it is hard to escape a sense of prosiness 
and lack of what the Germans call Schwung or “Swing” 
in the blank verse of almost everybody but Milton. 
| Milton’s secret, so far as it can be analyzed, lay in his 
own wonderful sonorous vocabulary, and his bold use 
of Latinized words and forms. We have always felt 
that his verse might serve as the model for translators 
of the classical epics. But Mr. Bryant does not share 
this feeling. He is apparently possessed by the desire 
to produce as pure Saxon as possible. Hence his 
Homer, which is terse and generally faithful, to a re- 
markable degree, is yet, as we have pointed out on a 
former occasion, notably lacking in the peculiar quality 
which makes Homer immortal—the grand union of 
sound with sense. A rhapsodist could not spout 
Bryant’s Homer; a schoolboy could not learn it by 
heart. In this quality, the stilted bombast of Pope 
and Dryden surpasses the finer work of later trans- 
lators of the two great epics. 

But Mr. Cranch should be judged by his own stand- 
ard. He has aimed, he says, ‘‘to render simply and 
concisely, without omission, addition or periphrasis, 
and at the same time, fluently, keeping in mind the 
best ideals of blank verse.”’ In the execution of this 
aim, he has frequently succeeded in imparting a con- 
siderable degree of Virgil’s charm to Virgil’s thought, 
though we confess to some disappointment in finding, 
that with all the liberty allowed by his chosen meter, 
he is not able to preserve completely the exact idea of 
the original. A few instances from the first book will 
suffice to show to what extent he has thought himself 
justified in departing from the literal sense, and from 
the form of the original, where adherence to its form 
was easy. Some of these instances are quite trifling 
and venial; others are more serious; all, we suggest, 
are unnecessary deviations from the translator’s own 
rule, quoted above, 





“Facing from afar .. . . the distant Tiber's 
mouth ”’ (p. 2), is a repetition not found in Virgil. 

‘Sink their ships’”’ (p. 5), is too meager a rendering of 
submersas obrue puppes, which is literally, “ bury 
their submerged ships,”’ that is, overwhelm them, and 
then keep them down. 

When £neas calls on Tydides (son of Tydeus), why 
should Mr. Cranch (p. 6) make him call on Diomed? 
The ancestral title carries, we fancy, some advantage 
in the solemn apostrophe. If we should address a 
sonnet to him, we should not thank a learned trans- 
lator, informed by Fame of all the names of our sub- 
ject, for altering our ‘O Cranch!”’ into his own “OU 
Christopher! ” 

Dicto citius is erroneously given (p. 9) ‘‘swifter than 
his speech.”’ It means ‘* before he had done speaking.” 

“Sedition rises’’ for “ has risen,”’ (p. 9), and the omis- 
sion of “already ’’ two lines below, impairs the fine 
simile in which Virgil compares Neptune calming the 
tempest to a reverend and worthy man stilling the 
passions of a mob, even after they have come to 
blows. 

** Some day perhaps the memory of these things 
Shall yield delight.’’—(p. 12.) 
loses the force of et in the famous line :—“ forsan et 
haec olim meminisse juvabit ;"’ “perhaps it will be a 
pleasure hereafter to remember even these things.” 
The Latin is so hackneyed by quotation that the omis- 
sion of a shade of meaning is annoying. 
In the lines (p. 16, 17) 
“ Empire without end 
‘“*T have given. Nay, harsh Juno, who disturbs,” ete. 
The unpleasant prosody can scarcely be excused, unless 
it is intended subtly to suggest “harsh Juno.” After 
running the first two syllables together—a graceful 
thing in itself—the violence done to the next word in 
making it stand for two syllables is doubly painful. 
And a little more of the same cruelty is found on page 
19, in the lines: 
** Ho, warriors! "’ she cried; “tell me if ye 
Any one of my sisters here have seen——” 

In the second book, a very effective pause is made by 
Virgil at the sixty-sixth line, where Aneas is about to 
describe the treachery by which Troy was taken, and 
says: 

“* . . . et crimine ab uno 
Disce omnes.” 

The fragmentary line Disce omnes finely indicates 
the rhetorical pause of the narrator. But Mr. Cranch 
does not so much as mark it with a paragraph (p. 48). 

Why should ficto pectore fatur, which means ‘he 
speaks with a false heart,” be feebly translated ‘ with 
words of guile” (p. 50). There is something of the 
Berserker in the anger of Aneas as he recalls the strat- 
agem of the Greeks; and his epithets should not be 
toned down. 

But we have lingered too long over microscopic 
criticisms. Let us make atonement by giving a speci- 
men of Mr. Cranch’s spirited and successful dealing 
with famous passages—one specimen out of many 
which we had marked for commendation. We choose, 
with some “ embarrassment of riches,’”’ the well-known 
description of Anna’s mourning and Dido’s dying. 


- e Loud clamor fills 
The lofty halls. "The rumor of the deed 
Raves through the shaken city. Every house 
Resounds with grief, and groans, and women’s shrieks; 
And all the air is filled with wailing tones; 
As though all Carthage, or the ancient Tyre 
Were toppling down before their invading foes, 
And over roofs and temples of the gods 
The flames were rolling. 


* Breathless, terrified, 
With trembling steps, her sister hears, and through 
The crowd she rushes; with her nails she rends 
Her face, and with her hands she beats her breast, 
And calls upon the dying queen by name :— 
Was this thy meaning, sister? Hast thou thus 
Deceived me? Was it this, that funeral pile, 
And this, those altar-fires prepared for me? 
* So saying, she ascended the high steps, 
And clasped her dying sister in her arms, 
And moaning, fondled her upon her breast, 
And sought to staunch the black blood with her robe. 
The queen her heavy eyelids tried to raise, 
And backward fell. The wound beneath her breast 
Gurgled with blood. Three times she raised herself, 
Upon her elbow leaning; and three times 
She sank upon the couch—her wandering eyes 
Turned to the blue sky, seeking for the light— 
And when she found it, groaned.” 

Finally, it must be added, that this translation 
possesses one unquestiona»dle virtue. It is readable 
from beginning to end. Recalling with what pure de- 
light we first read the Mneid, lying prone upon the 
grass in summer days (thrice fortunate in the acciden- 
tal omission of this work from our drudgery of Latin 
at school) it is much for us to say that we think we 
could seek the same green hillside, Cranch in hand, 
and, despite our augmented years, recall the old 
afflatus of enthusiasm, forgetting our dinner, as afore- 
time. 

NOTES. 

We have an annual publication, prepared at 
great cost, and with great fidelity, which, in its steady 
expansion from year to year, may be taken as a sym- 
bol of the growth of New York City. We of course 
refer to the Directory, now become a permanent inst® 
tution, under the control of the Trow City Directory 
Co. The volume for the year ending May 1, 1874, bas 





just made its appearance, and is a work which will re- 
ceive and repay a vast amount of study. Some inte- 
resting items meet the eye even of a casual student of 
it. For instance, the present volume indicates that 
New York has increased its population by on 
thousand since the last year, and places the city “s 
far in advance of every other city of the Union, or on 
the continent, that there is small probability of New 
York ever being second in the rank of American cities. 
It is much more likely to be ranked the first of all the 
cities of the world.” The editor predicts that by the 
time certain additions to New York, now begun, shall 
be completed, its population will not fall much short 
of one million eight hundred thousand inhabitants. 


A few years since Oliver Ditson & Co. commenced 
the publication, in book form, of the most popular of 
their vocal and instrumental pieces. Theintention was 
to place a complete library of interesting and instruc- 
tive music within the pecuniary reach of the masses. 
Their success was se pronounced that there have been 
issued fourteen volumes of about two hundred pages 
each, one or more of which will be found in nearly every 
music-loving family. The latest of these is entitled the 
Organ at Home, which we have just received from C. 
H. Ditson & Co., of this city. It comprises some two 
hundred selections, new and old, by the best com- 
posers, arranged for reed-organs and melodeons. The 
old masters have been liberally and wisely drawn 
upon, and there is also a lively sprinkling of lighter 
and more vivacious music, so that all tastes are met. 
There are very many selections which might be made 
available in the musical service of the church as a most 
welcome substitute for what amateur organists are 
pleased to style “ improvisation.’’ 

Mrs. Oliphant’s novel, At His Gates, belongs to 
the “ Library of Choice Fictiou,” published by Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. If this number may be taken 
as a sample, in respect of mechanical style, we are safe 
in praising the judgment and taste of its manufac- 
turers. They have selected an unusually pleasant and 
legible type, which goes far to render tolerable the 
double-columned pages; and their woodcuts, in the 
sharp, black, English style, are striging, and often really 
illustrative. As for the matter of this story, no reader 
of Mrs. Oliphant needs to be told that it is written in 
pure and nervous language, and pervaded with an 
earnest and exalted spirit. Moreover, it is cleverly put 
together, and excites at the beginning a thrill of in- 
terest which is successfully maintained to within half- 
a-dozen pages of the end. Several of the characters 
are exquisitely drawn and developed—the women, 
particularly. Some things in the book suggest a com- 
parison with George Eliot’s Middlemarch, though the 
latter is in all respects a far more powerful and re- 
markable work. It is interesting to note the difference 
between Bulstrode, the respectable hypocrite of Mid- 
dlemarch, and Burton, who plays a similar part in 
Mrs. Oliphant’s story. There is deeper knowledge and 
less enthusiasm in George Eliot’s analysis of charac- 
ter; and hence her villains are not so hatefuii and her 
good people not so charming as Mrs. Oliphant’s. We 
see too much of the anatomy of both, and realize too 
keenly their common human nature. In At His Gates, 
on the other hand, the heroine and her daughter win 
us from the start, and the author’s gentle reminders, 
now and then, that they have their faults, are un- 
heeded in the glow of our sympathy; while the bad 
people, though they are not by any means abstractions 
of villainy, are bad enough to claim no pity when they 
fall. It must be confessed that only in comparison 
with such a book as Middlemarch can this story be 
found lacking in subtle analysis of character; since in 
this very particular it is far above the average novel. 
We may be permitted to say also, that there is some- 
thing in its wider range of incident and its more in- 
spiring view of life that makes it more agreeable read- 
ing than the marvelous microscopic study of provin- 
cial society which George Eliot has given us. The 
persons are all fresh and life-like, if not absolutely 
new creations in literature; and the story as a whole 
must be called, we think, Mrs. Oliphant’s best, which 
is saying a great deal for it. 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


A WORD TO TO WIVES. 


OO“ arguments upon the subject of 
life insurance have thus far been 
almost wholly directed to men. We have 
appealed to their consciences to do jus- 
tice to those who are dependent upon 
them. We have shown as clearly as lay 
within our power their whole duty to 
those to whom God has placed them in 
the relationship of husband or father. 
We now wish to say a word to wives. We 
wish to impress upon their minds the fact 
that they have some rights that their hus- 
bands are bound to respect. They have 
a clear right to demand that a certain 
portion of their husband’s yearly income 
should be invested for their future main- 
tenance. By reason of that justice to 
which the humblest is entitled, they have 
the right to know that some provision is 
made for the maintenance, at least of 
their children, in case of the death of 
their father. The commonest dictates of 
humanity exact this of every man who 
assumes the parental relation; and the 
memory of him who fails to do his duty 
in this respect should be execrated. In 
what fitting terms of contempt and re- 
proof can we speak of those men who 
squander, on rum and profligacy, what 
would suffice to insure their lives, for the 
benefit of their families, in such compa- 
nies as the United States Life, and, saving 
nothing, die and leave their households 
beggars! Words fail to stigmatize such 
a creature as he deserves, The only thing 
left is: 
“* To put in every honest hand a whip 
_ To lash the rascal, naked, through the land,” 








A Minnesota paper says :— 

In little more than twenty-four months 
of working time, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad has accomplished the following 
results: 

1. It has built and opened to business 
more than 500 miles of its line of road, be- 
sides an additional section of one hundred 
miles put under contract and now being 
constructed. 

2. It has completed the entire Eastern 
Division of its Road, uniting the com- 
merce of the Lakes with the navigation 
of the Upper Missouri, and has formed 
favorable connections with lines of 
Steamers eastward from Duluth to Buf- 
falo, Erie and Cleveland, and westward 
from Bismarck (where the Road strikes 
the Missouri), to Fort Benton in western 
Montana, thus opening a new and direct 
east and west route of travel and trans- 
portation 2,500 miles in length, by lake, 
rail and river, between the Atlantic 
States and the New Northwest. 

3. It has secured—by reason of the 
shortness and directness of its line—the 
trade of the Northwest, including the 
transportation of Army and Indian sup- 
plies. 

4. It has earned title to nearly Ten Mil- 
lion acres of the lands granted by the 
Government to aid in the construction of 
the Road, and these consist mainly of 
good prairie, farm and grazing lands in 
central Minnesota, and Dakota, and val- 
uable timber lands about Puget Sound. 

5. It has fully organized its Land and 
Emigration Department, and successfully 
begun the work of selling and settling its 
land grant. It has realized from lands 
thus far sold an average price of nearly 
six dollars per acre, and from the pro- 
ceeds has already begun the re-purchase 
and cancellation of its first mortgage 
bonds. 

6. It has opened to the landless citizens 
of this and other countries, and to the 
markets of the world, 200,000 square miles 
of the grain belt of the continent, from 
which the bulk of the wheat export of the 
United States must, ere long, be drawn. 

The work of construction is progressing 
satisfactorily, mainly in Washington Ter- 
ritory, where the connection is being 
completed between Puget Sound and the 
Columbia River. The Company’s engi- 
neers, escorted by U.S. troops, are now 
making a final location of the line of the 
road, from the crossing of the Missouri to 
the crossing of the Yellowstone, and up 
the valley of the latter to tad mountains 
—this being the only portion of the route 
not yet determined. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


“PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE.”’— 
Invest 25 cents in BUCHAN’sS CARBOLIC em 
and save a 25-dollar doctor's bill. yhy? Be- 
cause wherever Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps are 
used, no contagion, vermin, filth or malaria 
can infect the premises. 1 on your drug- 

st. Different varieties of these soaps for 
aundry, toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal and 
disinfecting purposes. 

TIME proves all things, and this is es- 
poceny true in regard to Lyon’ 8 Tooth Tab- 

»ts—the =< they are used the better they 
are liked. They are very cleansing and re- 
freshing to the mouth, purify the breath, and 
do not injure the enamel of the teeth. Once 
tried they will be always used. 


F. E. Smita & Co.’s Superlative Graham 
Flour, Atlantic Mills, Brooklyn. Best in mar- 
ket. Sold by all Grocers. 











SEWING MACHINES. 





A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT.—The Wil- 
son Underleed Sewing Machine combines in a 
more perfect degree than any other the re- 

uirements of a first-class machine. This is 
the unanimous verdict of the thousands of 
families who are using them, and its success 
is unprecedented in the history of sewing ma- 
chines. Although it costs fully as much to 
make as any other, the manufacturer sells di- 
rect to the peo le, but as the company be- 
longs to no “* Ring” or combination to keep 
up prices, they can afford to sell at a much less 
price. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New York, 
and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns. 


Buy the Eureka Machine Twist, and 
take no other. For length, strength, smooth- 
ness and elasticity it is unequaled. 





CoLGATE & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be a —- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 

WANTED, a farmer in every town as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel Plows. For 
terms, write to Cotuins & Co., 212 Water 
street, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. — SCHOOL 
OF ORATORY.—This department of the 
University is designed to qualify students as pro- 
fessors of elocution and oratory. Special classes 
for clergymen and public speakers; also for those 
who intend to become articulation teachers of deaf 
mutes, upon the principles of Bell’s s “4 4 _ 
ible speech. For particntons address 
PRo WIS B. MONK 


Chelsea, Oe 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, Au- 
_4 burndale, Mass. Ten miles from Boston, on 
Boston and Albany R, 

Advantages: Location and appointments unsur- 
passed. Tried Teachers in every department. Stu- 
dents fitted for BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Four years 
Classical course in the Seminary. Special van- 
tages for Music, Modern Languages, and Painting 
— Nature. 

Aims: Thorough Culture—True Pemenkest. 
Next year begins Sept. > 1873. Addre 
HAS. W. CUSHING. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

OF MUSIC.—This institution, the first of its 

kind in America, is designed to furnish a complete 

artistic and scientific education to advanced stu- 

dents in all departments of music. Its facilities 

are believed to be ~~? a Musical degrees con- 

ferred upon gradu 

THE COLLEGE ony will begin September 15, 1873. 

For admission or inf< ee oot the Dean. 


Dy E 
usic Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CE AND eons. ENGINEERING at 

Rensselaer *Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 

N. Y. Instruction very practical. Advantages un- 

surpassed in this cou ry. Graduates obtain excel- 

ae , Dositions. Re-opens Sept. l7th. For the An- 

Reqenee. containing improved Course of 
Seedy. a = all particulars, address 

HARLES DROWNE, Director. 


UETEEN DOLLARS pays for a quar- 
ter’s tuition in any department, under the 
most eminent masters, and for collateral 


























advan- 
tages equivalent to SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in 
addition, without extra charge at the NEw ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. 
LARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. Situa- 
tions procured for end Pop etre pupils. FALL TERM 
OPENS SEPT. 15. Send for yi) 
URI ER, Director. 


ELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, Bank 
of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y.—Re-o ~~ 
Sept. 10th. Two courses study with Academic I 
and special classes. For crank ves — Lecture 
Course, address M. M. CAR 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
c STizpTs. —Twentieth ned gp begins 
August 2th. Fifteen Professors and Teachers, 
—_— brick buildings. For ladies and gentlemen 
to prepare for college, for business, or for life. 
#194 per yore. Students received atany time. Ad- 
dress JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, Mass., fits boys and young men 
forcommon and scientific pursuits. Its superior 
merits stated in circular. 
Cc. B. METCALF, Supy. 


[NTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
N4etU RAL SCIENCE—New York and Berlin. 
The New York Course of Lectures and Instruction 
commences November 3rd, and continues to the 
end of Febrnary. The New York Class of Ladies 
for Berlin embark in April of each year. Address 
ADRIAN J. EBELL, Director, 18 Cooper Union. 


OYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 7th 

year.—All the English Branches taught. $400. 
No extras whatever. Latin, Greek, French, Alge- 
bra, Book-keeping, and Geometry free. For Cata- 
logue address HI .AM H. POST, ing Sing, N. Y. 























\RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L. CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 


RK & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
» Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, MEGA OSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 





TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Siides 
y. 





ufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


BRAVE HEARTS: 
THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


It gives us pleasure to announce 
the commencement, in the current num- 
ber of the 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


of aserial from a pen which, though new 
to this walk of literature, has often ir- 
radiated the columns of that and other 
journals with its pathos, wit, and fancy. 
We confidently predict that this latest 
effort of a favorite author will be pro- 
nounced by his numerous admirers the 
crowning work of his genius. 

Without claiming for ‘‘ Brave Hearts ”’ 
that it is definitely the 


Creat American Novel 


for which the critics and the reading 
world have so long been looking, we 
have no hesitation in commending it 
to the public as an American novel of 
great originality, beauty, and power. 

The scene of the story alternates be- 
tween the eastern and western coasts of 
the North American continent; and the 
widely different civilizations of these two 
grand portions of ourcountry are therein 
placed side by side, and finely contrasted. 
Among the rarer attractions of the work 
are its glowing descriptions of some of 
the noblest scenery of the Sierras, and its 
masterly delineation of the peculiar 
character and exceptional life of those 
creatures of to-day, the miners of the far 
Far-West. Side by side with the Jim 
Nyes and the Buck Fanshawes that Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain have already in- 
troduced to the literary world, we have 
here the more refined spirits of Eastern 
civilization, whom chance has brought 
into this rude society, together with 
an intermediate class whom a certain 
constitutional aptitude enables to assume 
either character, according to the de- 
mand of the moment. These are all por- 
trayed with nice analytic skill, and with- 
out the slightest trace of exaggera- 
tion. The action of the story is con- 
ducted with the simplicity of true power, 
without tedious digression or straining 
after effect. Yet every chapter is in- 
stinct with life; and, in short, without 
being in the least technically sensa- 
tional, 


‘“‘BRAVE HEARTS”’ 


is replete with sensation, genuine and 
wholesome. 

The ethical tone of the work is manly 
and invigorating, and the type of religion 
introduced is of the heartiest and the 
healthiest. 

The pure and pellucid English in which 
the whole is presented is a qualification 
not to be lightly estimated in this day of 
ungrammatical inspiration and super- 
heated rhetoric. A glance over the en- 
tire field of modern fiction—American or 
English—extorts the confession that it is 
as rare as it is refreshing to encounter an 
author who understands the spirit and 
resources of the language in which he 
writes. 

With thus much of introduction, we 
commit our new venture in popular | ¢ 
literature to the tide of public opinion, 
in confident expectation that it will be 
universally accepted as one of the most 
fresh, original, and everv wav attractive 
publications of the day, 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





27 Park Place, New York. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York; 

11 Bromfield St., Boston; 

114 Menroe St., Chicago; 

239 Kearny St., San Francisco. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
WANTED 
TO SELL OUR ATTRACTIVE 
SUBSCRIPTION PUBLICATIONS. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED. 
NO RISK INCURRED. 
A SURE INCOME GUARANTEED. 
We pay large commissions and advertise 
extensively for the benefit of our Agents. 








The New Housekeeper’s Manual, 


By CATHARINE FE. BEECHER and HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE, isa Fa my fresh book for Sum- 
mer couvoeing. especially in rural localities. This 
isacomplete Domestic Cyclopedia, and a Shoice 
Condensed Cookery Book in one handsomely illus- 
trated volume. 


Terms Very Liberal. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, etc. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 


LIBRARY 
FAMOUS FICTION. 


Embracing every one of the nine standard master. 
pieces of time- honored iecntnee, including “ Pil- 

rim’s Progress,” * Robinson Crusoe,” “ Arabian 

‘ights,” etc., etc. UNABRIDGED. A companion 
to Bryant's ‘Library of Poetry and ong. 1,000 
ges, Superbly Illustrated with 34 full page 
engravings, ornamental title-page, etc. The intro- 
duction is by 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


the most popular and world-renowned author of 
the present day. It is nine entire books in one 
handsome volume, and gives more for the price 
and isof greater interest to ne ibody—young and 
old—than any other volume out he greatest book 
of the year for agents to sell and make money. 
Intelligent persons wanted everywhere to take an 
agency. 





Sold only by Agents. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY! 


IS THE LIFE OF 


JESUS THE CHRIST, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Is a work which the reading public have received 
with avidity; all sorts and conditions of men wel- 


come # hearti 1 ry! as a book to berecad. SCHOLL. 
ARS, THE ERGY, THE PREss, and 
THE PEO ee read it eagerly, enjoy it thor- 


oughly, praise it sincerely. 
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The trial and conviction of Frank Walworth 
for the assassination of his wretched father illus- 
trates the wisdom of the new law which prescribes 
imprisonment for life as the punishment for mur- 
der in the ‘‘second degree.” Immediately after 
the tragedy was reported, and for some time after- 
wards, the general opinion seemed to be that 
young Walworth deserved to be hung; but the 
revelation of the father’s unmitigated brutality, 
made upon the trial, served to mitigate the public 
indignation, and even to beget a sort of sympathy 
for the criminal. Under the law as it formerly 
stood, it is doubtful if he would have been con- 
victed at all; but, under the new statute, the jury 
readily found a verdict of ‘‘ guilty of murder in 
the second degree,” and the young man has been 
justly sentenced to imprisonment for life. The 
trial was short, and conducted on both sides in a 
dignified and honorable way. Charles O’Conor 
managed the defense with masterly ability, but 
not even his professional skill availed to convince 
the jury that the prisoner was not responsible for 
his bloody deed. The verdict, we believe, will 
give general satisfaction, and the effect of it will 
be wholesome. It will be no longer possible, we 
trust, in this community, for the manslayer to 
escape the punishment due to his crime upon any 
plea of ‘‘cerebral excitement” or constructive in- 
sanity. 








A LITTLE CANDLE. 


‘\ HILE those torches of learning, the estab- 

lished colleges, have dazzled unaccustomed 
eyes for the last fortnight with their brilliancy, one 
experimental rush-light has borne a steady spark 
almost unnoticed. Yet in the long list of Com- 
mencements which of late has crowded the col- 
umns of the newspapers, the most unique, and 
perhaps the hopefullest, was that of the Hamp- 
ton Normal School in Virginia. On the 12th of 
June its annual closing exercises were concluded 
by the laying of the corner-stone of a permanent 
and noble building. And that ceremony was wit- 
nessed and applauded by men who, during the 
war, were, on the one hand, conspicuous and un- 


compromising Unionists, and, on the other, con- 


spicuous and uncompromising rebels. When we 
add that the school is made up of the freed people, 
many of them born slaves, the significance of this 
friendliness appears. Plainly, North and South 
agree that the best hope of the future lies in the 
intelligence of the colored race. 

The experiment which America is trying is so 
vast that if she stopped short to look at it she 
might, without reproach, lose courage. Fortu- 
nately it involves an activity so breathless and ab- 
sorbing that she has not time to frighten herself 
with speculations. To confer, within limitations 
which are bardly hindrances, equai political rights 





on all men within her boundaries, dolts, aliens, 
moral sappers and miners, and intelligent patriots 
alike, isa magnanimity full of danger. Out of it 
she is sure that she may pluck safety. Her theory 
is that honor is the fruit of trust, order of liberty, 
and loyalty of kindness. By the ballot and the 
common school she thinks to conquer, and each of 
these is the complement of the other. 

The mighty test of the late war justifies her 
hope. But that convulsion also flung four or five 
million souls out of bondage into citizenship. Into 
their unfit hands it was necessary to commit the 
ballot, having done which it became vital to give 
them the spelling-book also. But the negro, 
though ready to learn because his model gentleman 
can read, is too poor to pay for his instruction. 
It will be years before a system of free schools, 
open alike to biack and white, covers the South. 
Not yet having reached that plane of liberality in 
New York, we need not gird too contemptuously 
at this slowness, however. Mission-schools are 
doing a great deal for these long-neglected wards 
of the nation. But no eleemosynary system suc- 
ceeds among the negroes. They are too depend- 
ent, too childish, too accustomed to submission, 
and too lazy, not to be hopelessly pauperized by 
any continued alms-giving. The only kindness to 
them, and the only security for the rest of us, is to 
set them on their feet, and make them walk alone, 
whatever bruises and shocks may follow, to their 
harm and our harrowing. The pain, in both cases, 
will be salutary. 

If, therefore, the negro must be taught, and 
cannot pay for teaching; if he must succeed as a 
negro, not as a satellite and dusky shadow of his 
white model, two things follow: first, that schools 
must be insured him wherein his own work will 
support him ; secondly, that he must be made the 
competent teacher of his race. Nor does this plan 
involve any humiliating segregation. It was not 
the negro but the slave who was the seoff of the 
ruling classes. Political equality will do some- 
thing to change his status ; a liberal education will 
do the rest. His swiftest way, therefore, to con- 
sideration by his white fellow-citizen, which is the 
need for which his soul thirsteth, is through horn- 
book and primer. 

It seems to us, then, that manual labor schools, 
which fail at the North, and normal schools, which 
have been a shining success, are the hope of the 
South. The Normal Agricultural School at 
Hampton has shown the way that must be fol- 
lowed. This institution, established by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association in 1868, demands a 
fixed though low fee for tuition, board, and lodg- 
ing, but takes in payment the labor of the pupil, 
reckoned at from four to twelve cents per hour. 
The mornings are filled with work, the afternoons 
with recitations, the evenings with study. The 
school-farm, wholly worked by the scholars under 
a thorough scientific farmer, is a marvel of pro- 
ductiveness. It furnishes the commons with beef, 
pork, and vegetables, and ships large amounts of 
“truck” to early and liberal markets. All the 
trades are practiced—a printing-press is busily at 
work, and each boy or girl, having a good general 
knowledge of industries, commonly gravitates into 
that special occupation for which is shown most 
fitness. The class-rooms, dining-rooms, and dor- 
mitories are exquisitely neat, decently furnished, 
made pleasant with cheap pictures and flowers. 
Great use is made of music, for which the race has 
a passion. And when, after their three years’ 
course, the graduates go out to establish schools 
among their own people, each one has learned to 
desire the beauty of refinement and culture, and 
each is not more a thorough teacher of text-books 
than a skillful handicraftsman and a missionary 
of the new dispensation of work, order, and self- 
respect. The effect of a single school founded on 
these ideas is seen in the town of Hampton, which 
from a slip-shod village of the F. F. V.’s, degener- 
ated during the war into a frowzy and disreputable 
huddle of negro cabins, and i#mow taking on form 
and comeliness as the thrifty hamlet of ambitious 
negro freeholders. 

We shall be wise to admit to ourselves that 
Sambo is a discouraging person, and to demand of 
ourselves the infinite patience which shall make 
the best of him, that best being very good indeed. 
For the long two hundred years wherein we of 
the North consented to his enslavement, we owe 
him infinite reparation. For his pathetic loyalty 
to us when, but for him, the country of our love 
would have been parted, we owe him personal 
kindness and the largest opportunity. And be- 
cause it is only through a reconciliation of blacks 
and whites in the South that any real reconcilia- 
tion is possible between the South and North, the 








delay of which is loss and misery and blame to all 
of us, we should multiply his chances of advance- 
ment. To the Hampton School we may wisely 
confide our money and our hopes, since it is the 
root and source of a new civilization for the 
South. It is a little candle, but it throws its 
beams afar, and we shall do well to keep it burn- 
ing with ever larger light, till it is put out in the 
dawning of the full day of enlightened liberty. 





THE JOY OF RELIGION. 

GREAT many people suppose that religion 
is a sad and gloomy business. They regard 
it as a kind of medicine, useful to take, but bitter 
to the taste. Now, wherever that idea came from, 
it did not come from the Bible. In the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, religion appears as the most 
joyful thing in the world. Whatever there is in 
these books of wretchedness or of fear is for those 
who are not religious. They represent the children 
of God as walking in the sunlight, singing for joy, 
radiant, rejoicing, triumphant. The New Testa- 
ment especially abounds in this spirit of cheer. 
Nowhere else can be found such expressions of 
gladness. ‘‘ Your heart shall rejoice,” said the 
Saviour, ‘‘and your joy no man taketh from you.” 
‘*Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
‘* The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” ‘Ye 

rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 

These words are not to be understood of some 
rare and mystical experience, out of the reach of 
common men. The Bible is a book for common 
men. And any one who sets about a religious life 
in the right way, will find for himself that in it lies 
the highest happiness. 

Take it first in the simplest way. What is relig- 
ion in itssimplest aud most essential quality ? Itis 
faithfully trying to do whatever we see to be right. 
There is something besides that in religion; there 
is worship, there is conscious communion with 
God, there is love to Christ and trust in him, there 
is the looking toward eternity. But the beginning 
of all, and in some sense the root and ground-work 
of all, is just simple right-doing ; the faithful effort 
day by day and and hour by hour to do the plain 
duty that lies before us. Now, just in that very 
thing lies the greatest satisfaction and comfort. 
There is in it that deep, substantial happiness that 
we call peace. No man ever did a right thing 
without tasting something of that satisfaction, 
that inward approval. And the man who sets his 
whole life to the key-note of duty—who steadily 
and faithfully tries to meet each obligation as he 
sees it—has a true and solid happiness for his con- 
stant companion. 

‘* But is not a Christian life one of sacrifice and 
self-denial?” Yes, that is a part of it. And no 
man can be a Christian who makes his own enjoy- 
ment, whether in this world or the next, the main 
thing. In the act of coming to Christ, one chooses 
something nobler than his own pleasure as the 
thing he will live for. Hesets out to live for good- 
ness, for the happiness of other people, for the 
will of his heavenly Master. No man who comes 
to the gate of the kingdom in a bargaining spirit, 
meaning to get as much as he gives and a little 
more, will ever get in there. 

But, the pleasures which a man thus gives up 
make him richer by losing them. All base enjoy- 
ments carry a swift and heavy penalty with them. 
Take a man who celebrates his holiday by a de- 
bauch. He feels jolly for a while, he has his good 
time. But how wretched he is the next day as he 
crawls back to work with a headache, and sees his 
wife’s downeast looks, and is full of shame and 
self-contempt! What temperate man envies him 
his drunken jollity ?. So with all kinds of low and 
selfish indulgences. There is a kind of enjoyment 
inthem. But it is poor stuff at the best, and one 
always pays for it at a ruinous price. 

Then, a good man gives up some pleasures 
which are in themselves innocent and wholly agree- 
able, for the sake of other people. Generosity 
costs something. And the generosity Christ asks 
for is of no half-way kind. He set himself as an 
example, and he gave away everything. Riches, 
friends, health, life—all are to be put at God’s dis- 
posal, to take and use if he will. We are of our- 
selves, voluntarily and actively, to give up what 
we like most—money, ease, pleasure—for other 
people ; and to do this not once for all, but con- 
tinually, as a daily habit. Is that the way to be 
happy? Yes, it is the very way of all others. 
Here is a wonderful thing. Here is a fact so 
strange that it looks impossible. ‘‘ He that loseth 


his life for my sake shall find it,” said Christ. The 
people that do not try to be happy are the ones 
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that are happy. Those that forget all about 
themselves, in thinking and doing for other 
people, find something so much better than com- 
mon happiness that we give it a better name, and 
eall it blessedness. 

Love is the great sweetener of life. It takes the 
drudgery out of work, and the bitterness out of 
sorrow. It melts away anger, and every evil 
passion that corrodes the heart. Taught by the 
spirit of evil, men learned to believe that revenge 
was adish for the gods. Christ’s spirit has taught 
them how infinitely sweet it is to forgive. To be 
tender-hearted to those who injure us, to be gentle 
with the perverse, to give back good for evil—that 
is to be like God, and to share his blessedness. 

Men sometimes fear that religion will force on 
their attention that side of life which is painful 
and terrible. They associate it with the sense of 
sin, with sorrowful repentance, with death and 
terrors beyond death. But that ista wholly 
wrong way to look at it. It is not repentance 
that is painful. The prodigal’s coming home to 
his father was not sorrowful. It is while men are 
unrepentant that they suffer; the moment they 
turn to God, they are in the arms of love. It is 
not religion that tells us that suffering is in the 
world; we find that out for ourselves ; the mes- 
sage of religion is that all these things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God. Wher- 
ever our life breaks down,—in our losses, our dis- 
appointments, by the side of dying friends, before 
the messenger that calls us away,—there, like an 
angel, stands the promise of God. No man 
walks so royally in the world, none is so light- 
hearted, none finds such sweetness in joy, such 
courage in trouble, such happiness in life and 
victory in death, as he who puts his hand in 
God's, and lives as the child of God. 





GRANGERS VERSUS RATLROADS. 

F the ‘‘Grangers or Patrons of Husbandry *"— 
I that wonderful agricultural secret society, 
which is spreading more rapidly than secret society 
ever spread before—would confine themgelves to 
*“‘ husbandry,” they would at least be dealing with 
something they understand. When they assume 
to regulate railroad traffic they make the mistakes 
natural to the explorers of a new field. For the 
Grangers, in their protests, have taken only the 
most obvious views of matters; either because 
they are incapable, for want of commercial train- 
ing, of taking in all the points of a financial ques- 
tion; or because their eyes are bandaged by preju- 
dice, and they do not care to open them. 

One of their most bitter complaints is that 
through freight is carried at lower rates than local 
—that often it costs little more to travel a long 
distance than to travel a short one. 

To the casual observer this does, indeed, seem a 
grievance. He thinks it hard that the farmer half 
way between Chicago and the Mississippi should 
have to pay about as much for his transportation 
as does the other farmer twice as far from market, 
who has pitched his tent on the very bank of. the 
great river. He argues that if the railroads can 
carry freight two hundred miles for $2 per ton, 
they can carry it one hundred miles for $1. So he 
asks for laws which shall oblige the roads to do 
so; or rather—and it comes to a very different 
thing—which shall force the roads to charge pro 
rata on all distances. No one would like to pay 

2 per pound for tea, while his neighbor bought 
the same for $1.50; but if the only alternative 
were for both to pay $2.50, love of money might 
not improbably triumph over love of justice. Let 
us consider how the pro rata theory for the rail- 
roads will work in practice. 

The roads have found that with their tracks kept 
in repair, as is necessary for their local business, 
they can take trains, loaded full on the bank of 
the Mississippi, and transport them to Chicago for 
—let us say, by way of argument—$2 per ton, and 
ean make thereby a very small profit, which helps 
them to make out their very small dividends—divi- 
dends not exceeding, in the State of Illinois, seven 
percent. It is to be noted, moreover, that they 
ean run full trains at little more than the cost of 
running half-full ones; and the work of loading 
and unloading has to be performed but once for 
the whole distance. Yet the pro rata law, enforced 
according to the letter and spirit, would compel 
the road to carry freight, taken on for a half dozen 
miles, at just as low a rate as this “‘ through” lad- 
ing. The only alternative must be to raise the 
through rates to the same per-centage charged lo- 
cally; and by so doing drive into other channels 
of transportation the produce which these roads 
‘would otherwise bring from the river’s banks, Is 





any one so mad as to think that local rates will be 
cheapened by this diversion of whatever profit has 
hitherto been derived from through transport ? 
That it would be thus diverted there is no ques- 
tion. 

In former times St. Louis, for instance, sent all 
its freight intended for the East round by way of 
New Orleans; and it was only the low rate at 
which through freight could be sent that changed 
the course of its trade. Let Illinois, then, put an 
end tocheap rates for through freight, and it is cer- 
tain that the farmers bordering on the Mississippi, 
and west of it, will find other outlets, either by sea, 
or through States having more liberal and sen- 
sible laws. 

The farmers in the interior of Illinois have by 
no means as many roads as they need and want; 
and a looker-on naturally wonders whether they 
think it will help them to secure new roads if they 
cut off even one small source of profit, in the 
through business, and force the roads, new and 
old, to derive their whole revenues from a local 
custom merely. Let us suppose that to-day the 
net profit of a road, running from the Mississippi to 
the Lake, is seven per cent., and that one per cent. 
is derived from its through business, and six per cent. 
from its local. Will the farmer get his produce 
more cheaply transported on the existing roads if 
he cuts off the one per cent. of profits they derive 
from the through business ? Or does he think such 
limitations will serve as lures to capitalists who 
have money to invest ? 

In the last ten years the railroads of Illinois have 
nearly quadrupled their business, which increase 
has called for quadrupling their roMing-stock, be- 
sides an immense amount of other outlay for ac- 
commodating their traffic. The coming ten years 
will demand a similar increase, perhaps not so 
great an one, but certainly an increase of vital 
importance to the farmer, whose cheapest and 
most indispensable tool is the railroad which trans- 
ports his crops. If by their wild and unreasoning 
legislation they can reduce the railroad dividends 
—which even now are lower than the interest they 
themselves are glad to pay for capital—to a still 
lower rate, who will make haste to build new roads 
for them, or supply the constant wants of old ones ? 
Capital can easily enough be legislated out of a 
country ; but no law has yet been devised which 
will compel capitalists to an unprofitable invest- 
ment of their money. When aman can easily let 
his capital for seven or eight per cent. at home, he 
will not go a long distance to invest, unless there 
is some fair promise of ten per cent. returns in the 
future. That policy of the farmers in Illinois 
which would prevent the producers west of them 
from contributing, even slightly, to sustain the 
roads they so much need, is a mistake of which 
they may only learn the cost by dear experience ; 
but which they are sure in due time to discover. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


{7 E could not well deny to Mrs. Jane G. 
Swissbelm, a Christian woman who lived for 
years on the frontier, an opportunity to present to our 
readers her views of the Indian question, widely as they 
differ from our own. Her statement of the case seems 
to us incomplete, if not positively erroneous. If the In- 
dian is not the ideal character so often described to us, 
itis not less certain that Mrs. Swisshelm’s picture of the 
virtue and intelligence of the average frontier settler 
is too highly colored. While the great majority of the 
whites on the border are peaceably inclined, there are 
among them unprincipled and desperate men who are 
constantly seeking, from the basest motives, to pro- 
voke Indian wars, and who will not permit the Indians 
to be peaceable if they can help it. It is the duty of 
the Government to protect both the Indians and the 
white settlers in their rights; and this is precisely what 
the President means by his “‘ Peace policy.” 

—Of all the women who have taken part in the 
discussion of the Woman’s Rights question, no one has 
exhibited either a cooler judgment or a more subtle in- 
sight than Grace Greenwood. She has never forfeited 
her claims on the public respect by any extravagance 
or folly, and hence intelligent men and women are 
always glad to hear what she hastosay. In one of her 
recent letters to the Times occur a few sentences which 
we gladly copy: *‘Say what you will, the whole ques- 
tion of woman’s status in the State and the Church, 
in society and in the family, is full of absurd contra- 
dictions and monstrous anomalies. We are so respon- 
sible, yet irresponsible—we are idols, we are idiots—we 
are everything, we are nothing. We are the caryatides 
bearing up the entablature of the temple of liberty 
we are never allowed to enter. We may plot against 
a government, and hang for it; but if we help to 
found and sustain a government by patriotic effort 
and devotion; by toil and hardship; by courage, 
loyalty, and faith; by the sacrifice of those nearest and 
dearest to us—and then venture to clutch at the 
crumbs that fall from the table where our masters 








Jonathan, Patrick, Hans, and Sambo sit at feast, you 
arrest us, imprison us, try us, fine us, and then add 
injury to insult by calling us old, ugly, and fanatical. 
One is forcibly reminded of the sermon of the colored 
brother on woman, the heads of which were: ‘ Firstly, 
What am woman? Secondly, Whar did she come 
from? Thirdly, Who does she belong to? Fourthly, 
Which way am she gwine to?’ The law and the Gos- 
pel have settled ‘secondly’ and ‘thirdly... Woman 
came from man, and belongs to him by the mortgage 
he holds on her through that spare-rib; but ‘firstly’ 
and ‘fourthly’ remain as profound and unsoluble 
questions as they were before the Ethiopian divine 
wrestled with them. But perhaps this troublous and 
perplexed existence is our be-all and end-all; that in 
the life beyond man may foreclose that old mort- 
gage, and re-absorb woman into his glorified and all- 
sufficient being.” 

—At length there is news, and good news, too, 
from Sir Samuel Baker. He was at Khartoum, May 
29th, and in a dispatch to the British Government, he 
reports that the country as far south as the equator 
has been annexed to Egypt. The slave-trade has been 
suppressed, the country is orderly, and its government 
perfectly organized. A road has been opened to Zan- 
zibar free from interruption. Sir Samuel’s mission, in 
short, has been partially successful. 

—Mr. Beecher’s summer vacation begins this 
week, and during the month of July the pulpit of Ply- 
mouth Church will be filled by Rev. T. M. Eddy, D.D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—The Christian Register suggests an arrange- 
ment to secure short speeches on. those public occasions 
when it is desirable to hear from many persons. It has 
not been patented, and therefore may be safely tried 
anywhere and at any time: “ Let it be announced that 
the ten-minute rule has been adopted, and then let the 
managers procure several ten-minute glasses, so that a 
fresh one may be ready whenever a new speaker be- 
gins. Let the glass be placed upon the front of the 
centre of the platform, to be turned by a page as soon 
as the sands have allrun down. If the page is hissed, 
the speaker may continue. If the page is applauded, 
as he will probably be nineteen times out of twenty, 
the speaker will stop. In this way we shall secure at 
least eighteen speakers in three hours, and as all of 
them will give us the cream of their thoughts, we shall 
not care much what they do with the skimmed milk.” 

—The San Diego (Cal.) Union thinks that, in our 
recent article on vital statistics, based upon the second 
volume of the Ninth Census, we overlooked important 
facts, and consequently drew erroneous conclusions, 
prejudicial to Southern California. According to the 
census, the proportion of deaths in that region from 
consumption is very large; but the Union explains 
that this is because Southern California is the resort of 
large numbers of consumptive patients from the East, 
who, upon their arrival, are too far gone to be restored 
by that salubrious climate. The Union says: “The 
compiler of vital statistics, in order to determine the 
sickliness of any region, should ascertain not merely 
the disease of which each person dies, but also how 
long he had resided in the place where he died, and 
whether his disease was first developed there, or in 
some other place from which he had migrated, to the 
debit of which place his case should be carried. Tables 
exhibiting these particulars would show that in San 
Diego county, and we believe in all Southern Califor- 
nia, such a thing is unknown as consumption developed 
in a native, or in any person who came hither in a 
state of health. Very many have come among us who 
were diseased, and who were unable to live elsewhere. 
Not a few have recovered entirely. Others have been 
greatly benefited; so that life ceases to be a burden, 
and they are able to attend to business without pros- 
tration.” ° 


—Here is a story, for the truth of which we 
vouch from personal knowledge, and which we com- 
mend to Mr. Darwin. It concerns a terrier and a cat. 
The dog’s part was chiefly passive, but he must have 
possessed remarkable qualities to awaken the affection 
which the cat had for him; so we record with honor the 
name of Pip. Wedo not knew the cat’s name, which 
is a pity, for she deserves whatever immortality a 
newspaper can bestow. Thus, then, it fell out—Pip fell 
sick, and for several days lay languidly in one 
place, eating nothing. Again and again the cat 
brought to him bits of the food given to her, and 
tried to coax him to eat, but in vain. At last, 
one day, a woman, sitting in the room where 
they were, saw the cat, who had been watching Pip 
with evident anxiety, dart suddenly out of the win- 
dow, and rush across the street. In a moment she 
came back carrying something in her mouth, which 
she brought to Pip, and laid it down. Pip got up, 
sniffed at it, then turned away and lay down again. 
The cat dragged it close to him, and thrust it under 
his nose. Thus persuaded, he tasted it, and ate half of 
it. Puss then carried the remainder to the grassplot, 
and herself fell to work on it with good appetite. It 
proved, on examination, to be a hot mutton chop! 
The person who had watched the affair went to the 
house across the way, and asked in the kitchen if they 
had had mutton chops that day? ‘“ Yes,’ was the 
answer; ‘“‘and as the dish stood before the fire, in 
rushed your cat, and before we could stop her she 
carried off one of the chops!"’ We are happy to add 
that Pip got we. 
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‘A VERSIFIED LEGEND. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


CAOMEWHERE there lived, but where, I cannot tell, 
A man who loved his ease and quiet well; 

And cared but little for the better things 

An earnest love of God and Heaven brings. 


Each Sabbath morning, when the church-bell's chime 
Tolled far and near the peaceful worship-time, 

He sought some quiet spot, to pass away 

In ease and idleness the holy day. 


His wife was not as he; for clear and strong 

Were her perceptions of all right and wrong; 

And love of God through all her nature grew, 
And made her thoughts and actions good and true. 


Her heart yearned strongly for her husband's good, 
As every loving Christian woman should; 

And she besought him oft to change his ways, 

And seek with her God's holy house of praise. 


And always, when she asked him, he would say, 
** Go thou to church this pleasant Sabbath day ; 
And when, with others there, you bend the knee, 
Why, than, dear woman, pray for thee and me.” 


Now it so happened that one night he slept, 

And dreamed a dream, whose record I have kept. 
Though fast asleep upon his easy bed, ‘ 
Ho thought that he and bis good wife were dead. 


Their earthly life concluded, hand in hand, 

They started off toward the Better Land, 

And reached, at last, faint, tired, and worn and weak, 
‘The gates of Heaven, which all good Christians seek. 


He knocked, not doubting that beyond the gate 
Was rest awaiting. Faith was strong and great. 
St. Peter came, and swung the door ajar, 

And questioned, by the legend, who was there. 


“ Why, I,’’ was the quick answer, ‘‘and my wife. f 
We've just departed our old earthly life, 

And now, good old St. Peter, let us by, 

For we're most wretched tired, my wife and I.” 


“Please wait a moment,”’ good St. Peter said. 

“* You staid at home while your good woman prayed. 
You bade her go to church, and bend the knee 

And pray, while she was there, for her and thee. 


“*So, as she prayed to Heaven, for her and thee, 
For thee and her her rest in Heaven shall be; 

For, if she did the praying while you staid at home, 
“Then you've no right to Heaven. Woman, come!”’ 


‘So through the gate his wife passed out of view, 
And left him longing for an entrance through— 
Left him to realize, when it was too late, 

‘The rest worth striving for beyond Heaven’s gate. 


Amazed, he questioned, “* Have I then no lot 

In rest and Heaven, because I sought them not? 
The rest is for my wife, and not for me, 

Because she did the praying. That I plaiply see.” 


The sense of his great loss struck home so strong and deep, 
That it awoke him from his troubled sleep; 

And he was very much rejoiced to find 

‘That he was still alive among mankind. 


“If Heaven,” he reasoned, “is not worth the pains 
Of praying for, who can expect the gains? 

Sf I can't pray for my own soul at all, 

But leave it to others, I deserve to fall.” 


Next morning, when the church-bells rang at ten, 
And called to worship all the sons of men, 

His wife was much astonished, at the gate, 

To see her husband at the roadside wait. 


“ You've prayed,” he said, “ for yourself and me, 
So long that I am ashamed to ask of thee. 
Hereafter in our worship we'll combine— 
You do your praying, and I will do mine.” 








THE KINGDOM THAT NOW IS. 


{We have no controversy at all with the substance of the 
views expressed below. It is possible to speak of Christ’s 
kingdom, either as already established or as yet to come; 
the latter referring to its complete triumph as in the petition 
taught by Christ, ‘Thy kingdom come.’ The phrase which 
our correspondent quotes from us had this latter aspect in 
view. We recognize the other as equally true, and agree with 
the presentation of it here given.—Eb. C. U.] 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


IR: In your No. for June 4, in the article on 
“The Upbuilding of Faith,” you say “We want 

for teachers men who see the spiritual side of things 
with such clearness that they can make other men see 
it; men whose whole lives are in the atmosphere of 
duty, of self-sacrifice, of aspiration God-ward, of faith 
in Christ, of joyful looking for the kingdom of God, 
and of patient toil for its coming.” Your readers will 
cordially endorse most of these requisitions; but what 
are men, who desire to see the spiritual side of things, 
to think or say about the two last named, and which I 
have italicised? Itseems to me we might with equal 
propriety talk of a joyful looking for the American 
republic, and patient toil for its coming! If there be 
any reliance on prophecy, any truth in history, the one 
has as certainly come as the other. In thesamearticle, 
but referring to another subject, you ask, ‘‘ How did 
Jesus teach?’’ I would ask, how did he teach in refer- 
ence to this? No doubt he taught his disciples to pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” but at the same time he told 
them, it was at hand. His first public announcement 
was “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
When he sent out the twelve it was with the same mes- 
sage, “ As ye go, preach, saying the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’”” When he reasoned about the power by 
which he cast out devils, he said, “If I cast them out 
by the spirit of God, then the kingdom of God is come 





unto you.”” To the scribe he said, ‘Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.’’ To the Pharisees, ‘The 
law and the prophets were until John; since that time 
the kingdom of God is proclaimed, and every man 
presseth into it.” To the chief priests, “ Verily, I say 
unto you that the publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you.” ‘‘ But woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men, ye neither go in your- 
selves nor suffer them that are entering to go in.” 
And again, ‘‘ When he was demanded of the Pharisees 
when the kingdom of God should come, he answered 
them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, neither shall they say Lo, here! or Lo, 
there! for behold the kingdom of God is within you.”’ 
He quoted the prophecies of Daniel as referring to 
himself, and added, ‘* Verily I say unto you, this gen- 
eration shall net pass till all these things be done.” 
But I need not multiply quotations. The history of 
his life and his teaching is the history of the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven in the world; of the 
rise and progress of the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands, which made no inconsiderable growth 
in his own day, has attained enormous dimensions 
now; and will no doubt, in God’s good time, reach its 
destiny of a great mountain that will fill the whole 
earth. 

Paul taught the same thing. He did not need to 
look for the kingdom, he saw it. He did not toil 
for its coming, but he labored for its extension. He 
exhorted the Thessalonians to walk worthy of God who 
had called them—not into the condition of joyfully 
looking and patiently toiling for the coming of the 
kingdom, but into the kingdom itself. ‘‘ Who hath 
called you into his kingdom and glory.” And the 
Colossians he exhorted to give thanks to the Father 
who hath made us meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light; who hath de- 
livered us from the power of darkness and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son. 
His patient toil was not for the coming of the king- 
dom, but to awaken a dead world to the perception 
that it had come; a striving “if by any means he 
might attain the resurrection of the dead,’’—their 
uprising to the heavenly places and heavenly attain- 
ments of the divine inheritance; that “kingdom whicn 
is not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

But the value of your space forbids the lengthening 
of my remarks, and I close with the earnest wish, that 
your paper, which has become a powerful instrument 
of truth, as well as union, might give as certain a sound 
on this point as it does on most others. 


Yours truly, A LAYMAN, 











THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
BY JANE G. SWISSHELM. 


ONCE attended an exhibition given by Col. 

Ellsworth and his Zouaves, and the movements 
were very wonderful; but none so surprising as the 
right-about-face which has brought the rank and file 
of our old abolitionists up standing as the body-guard 
of the only slaveholders and only organized system of 
slavery left in this land. The phenomenon has its 
counterpart in the revolution which makes our mo- 
nogmatic Christianity the bulwark behind which our 
Government fosters polygamy at an annual cost of 
two millions of dollars and hundreds of valuable lives, 
and the fearful responsibility of being made a party 
to, and accomplice in, crimes too horrible to be named. 
Every Indian tribe in this country is an organized 
band of slaveholders and polygamists. Warriors, as 
a class, are supported by the unpaid toil of their slave 
concubines, and taxes wrung from the laboring mil- 
lions of this country. They govern their red slaves of 
the West by means of their white slaves of the East 
as truly as our Southern slaveholders governed their 
black slaves of the South by means of their white 
slaves of the North, while our old anti-slavery 
champions look on the tribal organizations and false 
pretensions which enable them to maintain their 
heathenisms in our midst, and cry, ‘‘ The temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord are these,” and the Christianity which is urging 
our Government to drive the Mormons from the fields 
they have reclaimed from the desert and made to 
blossom as the rose, because they have more wives 
than one, stands between that Government and an in- 
definite number of polygamic hordes and cry, 
“Touch not the Lord’s anointed!’’ These are they 
who havea divine right to break every law, human 
and divine, because they know no better, and are reso- 
lutely determined not to learn. 

It isa spectacle which might well make angels weep 
for the errors of the best of men, to see a great 
Christian nation not only fostering the heathenisms of 
these haughty savages, but actually arming them with 
the most deadly weapons against its own citizens, who 
go to plant schools and churches and Christian homes 
on our frontier; and to continue so arming them after 
overwhelming testimony and the experience of half 
a century bas proved that these arms are used for the 
most inhuman butchery of men, women and children 
as innocent of any wrong orcharge of wrong done to 
those monsters as any individual most active in the 
supposed good work of taking care of Indians. Is it 
enough that eastern people should plead ignorance of 
the effects of that policy which those mistaken views 
of duty force upon the Government? Christ said, 





“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,’ but they were not forgiven. They suffered to 
the end of life, and their posterity suffer to this day 
the penalty of that curse. 

If the Father refused the petition of the Son at such 
an hour, may we not conclude that ignorance is a poor 
excuse for sin, especially when thesinners might have 
known? A little child nailed by the wrist to the cabin 
wall of itshome, or ticd by the wrist to another child’s 
wrist and hung acrossa fence, there to wail out its 
little life, might pray for the Christian people who 
stand between its murderers and the bar of punish- 
ment, the people who have armed them with the 
weapons which enabled them to butcher its natural 
protector and thus have it at their mercy, but I doubt 
if that prayer would be answered to them. 

It must be an extreme view of the vicarious atone- 
ment which, knowing what 1 doof Indian barbarities 
committed under the incentive of safety from punish- 
ment, can believe that those who have furnished this 
incentive can ever find forgiveness either in this life 
or that which is to come. It is quite time that the 
Christian people of this country, whoknow nothing 
about Indians, should stand aside; stop arming, feeding 
and clothing them, and let them learn, by God’s school- 
masters, bodily wants, to labor, working with their 
hands to supply these wants, and so escape the fearful 
crimes into which they are now hurried by idleness and 
its consequent vices. There is no good reason why the 
Government should feed and clothe Indians any more 
than any other class of western people; why they 
should be maintained upon the labor of others and left 
to spend their time in quarreling, drinking, murdering 
their neighbors and violating their wives! I say tothe 
Christian people of this land, for God’s sake stand 
aside! stop pampering the vices of these haughty, 
slaveholding savages and let them goto work. They 
have plenty of good land, plenty of muscle, plenty of 
skill where they please to use it, and nothing but our 
Government annuities makes them the idle vagabunds 
they are. 

ZozoniA, Indiana Co., Pa., June 22, 1873. 





THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


OR the first time since Xerxes crossed the 
Euxine, a Persian monarch has set foot in 
Europe. Nasser-ed-Din Kajar, who bears the pom- 
pous titles of ‘‘Shah in Shah,” “ King of Kings,”’ has 
left the land of the Veiled Prophet and the Genii, the 
country of all-the-year-round roses and nightingales, 
and is traveling westward to see the more prosaic 
wonders of Berlin and London, Paris and Vienna, A 
halo of romance surrounds our fancied image of the 
sovereign who reigns with absolute sway at Teheran, 
within whose dominions is the domed and pinnacled 
city where dwelt the good Caliph, Haroun Alraschid, 
among the subjects of whose ancestors were Hafiz and 
Zoroaster, who Claims descent from Xerxes, Cyrus, and 
Darius, and from Ali, the uncle of the great Prophet, 
who rules over nine millions of Shiah Moslem, and who 
sits upon the throne of Nadir Shah, who conquered 
India, and raised Persia to a height of glory which 
recalled the splendor which Alexander the Great alone 
could dim. 

The present Shah is the fourth of the so-called Kad- 
jan dynasty. It is not unknown that Persia, for the 
past century has been subject to much the same tur- 
moil, bloodshed, and constantly recurring civil com- 
motions, which have been the bane of unhappy Spain; 
but the quarrels have been between kindred, and Aga 
Khan, who rose in rebellion against Sutj Ali in 1794, 
put him to death, and himself became Shah, was 
equally descended from the ancient sovereigns. Aga 
was the first Shah of the Kadjan family, and it was he 
who transferred the capitol of Persia from the “ city of 
magicians’ to desert-bound Teheran. The same Shah, 
who was a man of remarkable vigor and warlike en- 
terprise, governing with even more than Persian abso- 
luteness, defeated the Russians and sacked Tiflis, only 
to meet the fate which had been dealt out to his pre- 
decessor. He was assassinated by his nephew, Zeth Ali, 
in 1798, and Zeth Ali became Shah, and had the longest 
reign of modern times. He held sway from 1798 to 
1834, thirty-six years, and was nearly fourscore when 
he left the Caliphate to Mahommed Shah, his grand- 
son; his reign was occupied by a succession of wars 
with Russia, Turkey, and the Affghans, and he was 
forced to give up to Russia the Caspian shore of 
Persia. Mohammed Shah was not less enterprising in 
war than his two predecessors; he became the ally of 
the famous Dost Mohammed, and proved himself a 
born warrior at the memorable siege of Herat. 

The present Shah, Nasser-ed-Din, is the son of Mo- 
hammed Shah, and succeeded that sovereign in the 
eventful year 1848. Born in 1829, Nasser-ed-Din was 
but nineteen years old when he ascended the throne, 
and is still in the prime of life at the age of forty- 
four. His reign has been in some respects the most 
remarkable one which the Persian annals have pre- 
sented since Ismail became Shah in 1502. Nasser-ed- 
Din developed characteristics in marked contrast with 
those of his father and great-grandfather. They had 
been fierce Oriental warriors, half-savage, cruel, des- 
potic. He was the first to prefer internal reform to 
exterior conquest. But few wars have troubled the 
peace of Persia during the quarter of a century of his 
reign. In the Crimean war Nasser espoused the Rus- 
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sian cause, not that he hated Russia less, but his nearer 
rival, Turkey, more; and after its conclusion, he waged 
war with England, which country endeavored to dem- 
onstrate to him, by force of arms, that her friendship 
was better for Persia than that of the intrusive Cos- 
sack. Early in his reign, however, he set on foot cer- 
tain internal reforms which were fiercely opposed by 
the aristocratic party, and even by the inmates of his 
harem. The Mollahs stirred up revolts, and more than 
one attempt was made to resort to the time-honored 
Persian method of opposition—assassination. But it is 
to Nasser’s honor that be steadfastly pursued his pro- 
gressive policy, and succeeded in putting the civil ad- 
ministration into almost a civilized condition. To 
European or American eyes, no doubt, Nasser’s re- 
forms may seem trifling. He certainly did not seek to 
curtail the royal authority, which remains in Persia 
more absolute than that of the Czar or the Grand 
Turk; much less did he think of granting what Euro- 
pean statesmen call a “constitution.” His reforms 
were rather administrative than revolutionary; he 
has sought better organization, greater economy, & 
more orderly and methodical public service; he has 
reconstituted his army on the European example, has 
encouraged foreign commerce, and has favored the in- 
troduction into Persia of foreign capital and enter- 
prise. But his attributes are as despotic as those of the 
proudest and fiercest of his predecessors. The life and 
goods of every Persian are absolutely at his mercy; 
there are laws, but the Shah in Shah alone is empow- 
ered to construe them. He has ministers, but they are 
his abject instruments; it is he who makes the laws, 
commands the army, and dispenses justice. Moreover, 
Nasser-ed-Din is not less sensible to the traditional 
splendors of his throne than other Oriental monarchs. 
Gorgeous apparel, imposing ceremony, glittering cor- 
teges, luxurious palaces, the most abject homage of 
the multitude, the most rigid etiquette, are as much 
to his taste as to those of Aga and Feth. To Per- 
sian eyes a singularly radical monarch, he is still 
the semi-deified patriarch and father of his people; 
his person is more sacred than that of the Sultan, only 
less so than that of the Mikado; the blood of the 
Prophet runs in his veins, and his words are an inspira- 
tion from the great Mahomet’s spirit. 

The Shah presents a favorable contrast to mast. 
Oriental sovereigns in the ardor with which, from 
youth up, he has pursued the acquisition of knowledge. 
He is undoubtedly the most learned of living Persians. 
He is familiar, not only with Persian, but also with 
Turkish literature, is a proficient both in French and 
English, and has made of modern history and politics 
a special and absorbing study. Energetic in character, 
and possessed of unusual mental capacity, his manners 
are yet described as singularly mild and gentle; and 
Europeans who have seen him in the midst of his gor- 
geous court describe his bearing as graceful, dignified, 
and tranquil. In his private life, he is abstemious and 
simple, and he is noted for his sobriety and self-con- 
trol. The most tolerant of recent Persian monarchs, 
he permits the Christians and Jews in his dominions a 
considerable degree of religious freedom. These reli- 
gions comprise three or four hundred thousand of 
Nasser’s subjects, while of Sheite Mohammedans there 
are seven millions and a half, and of Sunnites, two 
millions. The Parsees, fire-worshipping followers of 
Zoroaster, have greatly dwindled in Persia during the 
past two centuries; they have moved eastward to 
Bombay and its neighborhood, and now compose but 
an insignificant portion of the Persian population. 
The wealth of the Shah is, of course, vast, though less 
than that of Sutj Ali, whose riches were almost bound- 
less. Nasser-ed-Din, however, rejoices in the possession 
of the famous diamond, the “ Dara-i-noor,” called the 
sister of the “‘ Koh-i-noor,”’ which is said to be worth 
ten million dollars, and which, having glittered in the 
hilt of Afrasiab’s sabre four thousand years ago, is 
stated to have been carried away from Persia by 
Timour, and restored again by Nadir Shah. The 
crown jewels of the Shah are reported, probably with 
exaggeration, to be worth thirty million dollars. 

The political position of Persia is a perilous one, and 
the Shah’s visit to Europe is probably not wanting in 
serious significance. Already the ambition of the vet- 
eran Feth Ali has yielded the Persian provinces on the 
Caspian, with their military strongholds and import- 
ant defensive positions, to the power of Russia; and 
when Russian garrisons have once occupied a territory 
itis seldom that they retire from it. Persia seems 
likely in no long time to become an object of contest 
between Russia and England. After the Crimean war 
the Shah abandoned his former foreign policy, and be- 
coming convinced that England, and not Russia, was 
his natural aly, concluded treaties of alliance and 
commerce with the former power. The Turk is no 
longer formidable, while Russia, with her forts on Per- 
sian soil, her slow but steady advance into Toorkistan, 
her capture of Khiva, her conquests in Bokhara, Kho- 
kand and Samarcand, waxes every year more threat- 
ening to the ancient Eastern nations. Russia has 
proved, too, in her march upon Khiva, that the desert 
is no barrier to the resolute battalions, immured to 
hardships, and conducted with careful forethought 
and organization; and Teheran, shut in among odor- 
ous valleys and a rich tropical foliage, by the desert 
wastes to the north, can no longer be regarded as safe 
from a Cossack incursion. On the other hand, it is for 
the vital interest of England to protect Persia, Cabool, 
and Beloochistan; for these once in Russian hands, 


the way would be open for the Czar’s troops to India, 





and in a moment of English embarrassment, even that 
great Empire might be attacked. In his journey west- 
ward, attended by a gorgeous retinue of ministers, 
courtiers, generals and priests, and not without the 
most favored of his wives, Nasser-ed-Din, with his 
bright intelligence and keen eye, will learn much, and 
will be able to judge far better than before to whom 
he may best look for political friendship, and of whom 
he had best beware; and he will return to his luxuri- 
ous capital, with the broader view of the world and of 
men which travel imparts, although, no doubt, more 
convinced than ever that for Persians Persian ways 
are still the best. 











THE BROOK. 


EEP in the heart of the forest, 
Under the side of a hitl, 
Where the light wind in the tree-tops 
Quivers away and is still— 
Out of the shadiest nook 
Trickles a brook. 


Never the first ray of sunshine 
Peeps in this hollow so green; 
Never the moonlight can whisper 
Tales of the sights it has seen, 
Where the long moss-fingers cling 
Over a spring. 


Huge rocks, grown hoary with watching 
Over its crystalline sleep, 
Stand like the dragons of fable, 
Keeping its solitude deep. 
While the pines, hushing their moans, 
Breathe in low tones. 


Arches of granite above it 
Sbut it from light of the sun, 
While, from beneath the green carpet, 
Well up the drops, one by one, 
Forming a transparent pool, 
Waveless and cool. 


Out through a cleft in the boulders 
Filters a rivulet small, 
Pressing its dainty feet softly, 
Trembling at each tiny fall, 
Till, gaining strength by degrees, 
Faster it flees. 


‘Lurning for pebbles and rootlets, 
Shuddering over the sand, 
Nestling away in cup-mosses 
Under the evergreens grand, 
Startling the shadows so deep 
From their long sleep. 


Sometimes its heart flutters softly, 
Sometimes its pulses are stirred, 
But of its home on the hillside 
Whispers it never a word— 
Guarding the secret so well 
Sprites could not tell 


Where, in the depths of the forest, 
Stand the rock-sentinels tall, 
Where, on the greenest of mosses, 
Longest of tree-shadows fall, 
While o’er the heart of the hills 
Silence distills. 


Widely the streamlet may wander, 
Weary its flowing may be; 
Often its footsteps may falter, 
Seeking the infinite sea— 
Whither all wanderers tend, 
Where they all end. 


Deep in the heart of the ocean, 
Under the turbulent waves, 
Lulled by fair mermaids to slumber, 
Cradled in coralline caves, 
Where no rude wind can molest, 


There it shall rest. A.J. M. 








THINGS THAT ENDURE. 
BY CELIA BURLEIGH. 


HE child has a foretaste of eternity in his 
sense of the permanence of all his surroundings. 
He thinks of himself as changing; he is to grow to be 
a@ man and do wonderful things, but all else is to 
remain as it is. One cannot advance very far into life, 
however, before this sense of security is rudely shaken. 
Father or mother drop away; the old home, that 
seemed as fixed a fact as the foundations of the earth 
itself, is broken up and is home no longer; some unex- 
pected event changes the whole outlook; all the old 
landmarks are gone, and the very pillars of trust swept 
away. Then is born in the soul the yearning to touch 
some deep foundation that cannot be moved; to build 
some tower whose top shall reach the heavens. The 
young, the healthy, the fortunate, find life full of in- 
terests, enjoy change, are happy in the present, and 
this is well. We should make the most of all God’s 
good gifts, but so use them that when they slip away 
from our grasp they will leave behind something better 
than themselves. 

Did you ever think what it must be to be shut away 
from all the activities which are so much to you, to 
give up the work that you love, the plans tlat you 
have laid, the pleasures that you enjoy; to be shut up 
with pain and weariness, left alone with yourself? 
Sooner or later this experience comes to most of us. 
We find ourselves with nothing to interpose between 
us and our own soul. It is a great thing to have friends 
about one at such a time, but a still greater to be at 
peace with one’s self. As we sit in that solitude, un- 
able to work, unable to read, unable to converse with 





friends, how fortunate are we if memory brings us the 
record of days well spent, good deeds done, kind words 
spoken. Then, indeed, may the sick-room be ths 
vestibule of heaven, its stillness freighted with the 
peace of God. 

In one of the families where I visited recently was 
an old man, blind and deaf and almost helpless. Pass- 
ing through the room where he sat, looking into the 
still face, I tried to picture to myself the world in 
which he lived. Does he live over again, thought I, 
his far away childhood? Does his mother’s face shine 
in upon the darkness in which he sits? Do his youth- 
ful days come back to him, and were they innocent, 
unselfish, such as it gives him pleasure to recall? Does 
he remember with satisfaction the years of his vigorous 
manhood? Was he a good husband and father, a use- 
ful member of society? Did the poor find in him a 
helper, the wronged and oppressed a friend? Then is 
the darkness in which he sits only apparent, not real. 
All the past befriends him and makes populous his 
solitude. He has laid up store of the things that 
endure; they serve him in the winter of age; they 
procure for him divine compensations, an abundant 
entrance into life. 

It is by means of religion—a religion that is a life, 
not a dogma—that the soul makes provision for all sad 
days. Its temple, not built with hands, but descending 
from God out of heaven, is set up in the heart of the 
worshiper, and there dwells the Comforter and the 
peace of God. It has its holy of holies, its sacred con- 
fessional, its absolution from sin, and its heavenly 
benedictions. But this religion is the work of a life- 
time, and not to be won in a day by a sudden conver- 
sion. We cannot escape from ourselves, and no con- 
trition can make the past as if it had not been. Any 
day we may begin to reform, to put better materials 
into our life, but what we have already built is a part 
of us and must remain. 

I can conceive of no greater penalty of sinning than 
being saturated with sin; no worse punishment of a 
meanness than being compelled to remember it. The 
memory of our past is a ghost that will not down at 
our bidding; it is a part of our eternity. Evil deeds 
cast long shadows, but if we keep our faces to the 
light, these shadows will fall behind, not before us. 

We are not half particular enough about the motives 
and acts that we admit into our lives. We are partic- 
ular about the people we invite to our houses and 
admit into our families; how is it that we are so careless 
about the thoughts that come and go in the chambers 
of the soul? We can get rid of the unwelcome guest, 
we can make a little space between ourselves and the 
disagreeable member of the family; but how shall we 
rid ourselves of the stain left by an impure thought, of 
the effect of a hate that had in it the spirit of murder, 
from the memory of the unkindness that wrung an- 
other’s heart, the indifference that failed to sym- 
pathize with another’s distress? 

Have you ever stood by the grave of one dear to you, 
and been compelled to remember how much happier 
you might have made that life which has now passed 
beyond your reach? Has the hasty or unkind word 
come back to you, and repeated itself over and over 
till you would gladly have given a year of your own 
life to recall it, and make it as if it had never been? 
Let us remember that those who are now the living 
may soon be the dead, and beware of adding to the 
things done that ought not to have been dune, the 
things undone that ought to have been done. 

Many a heart has languished for the tenderness with- 
held in life, but poured out too late in remorseful and 
unavailing regret. Let us be tender to our friends while 
they are with us, nor wait till they are dead to fing out 
their good qualities. Let us bring all possible sweetness 
and tenderness and truthfulness into all our relations, 
thus blessing and being blest; let us keep our aims 
high, our hearts warm, our hands ready to do good. So 
shall we ally ourselves with heavenly legions, who will 
fight our battles with the powers of darkness. So shall 
we, amid the changes of our earthly lot, plant our- 
selves upon the everlasting foundations, and calmly 
note how the things of this world fade and pass away, 
knowing that we have laid up store of the things that 
endure, 








COMMENCEMENT AT YALE. 


NE is impressed with the quiet progress of 
events during Anniversary week at Yale. There 
is a little unusual stir around the colleges, and within 
the ample green, but thick shade and massive walls 
walls hide the passing groups from each other, and 
deaden the shouts of laughter and song from the class 
reunions, and the martial strains which enliven the 
literary exercises. Yale has a kind welcome for all her 
sons, with no apparent anxiety or disturbance of her 
graceful dignity at either their numbers or their fame. 
The almost unprecedented coolness and comfort of the 
clear June days have added to her favors this year, 
and made more enjoyable the closing exercises of the 
various departments. 

President Porter’s Baccalaureate on Sunday morn- 
ing struck the note for many harmonious chords 
through the week. It was a strong utterance for that 
old faith, yet ever new, which overcometh the world. 
One felt that he grasped with firm hand the tendencies 
of science and culture, while he demonstrated their 
specious patronage, but real subversion, of the true 
Christ, in human needs and conflicts. The world in its 
progress has not outgrown the need of faith in Jesus as 
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a person, to teach, to inspire, to elevate and to sanctify 
human character. Christ is the true hero whom man 
seeks to worship, embracing in his Divine person and 
incarnated sympathies all possibilities of science and 
culture. 

The new north Sheffield Hall was opened on Monday 
evening for the graduating-class of the Scientific 
School. The audience were permitted to inspect the 
complete appointments of this substantial five-story 
building. Through the munificence of its well-known 
patron the School is now furnished with sufficient and 
most satisfactory accommodations for its work. 

Class-day, on Tuesday, added its characteristic fea- 
tures to the week, interesting young and old, but 
rather losing the prominence it formerly possessed as 
a joyful celebration of the past, and precursor of part- 
ing scenes. 

The President’s reception in the brilliantly lighted 
galleries of the Art Building, Wednesday evening, was 
a relief from the prevailing dullness of the alumni 
meeting in the morning. Some happy speeches, how- 
ever, were made by the older graduates there, among 
which was the enthusiastic plea of Hon. William M. 
Evarts, of the class of 1837, for the resuscitation of the 
two College societies—whose value to the college in 
their days of sanded floors and pine benches, as well as 
their needed influence now, he depicted at length. 
President Perter’s announcement of the first payment 
on that day of $100,000 towards the Woolsey Fund elic- 
ited hearty congratulations, and the usual appeals for 
more. The necrology of Yale reports eighty deaths 
during the year, with an average age of the Academi- 
cal graduates at sixty-one and a half years. 

The Commencement exercises, on Thursday, fully 
sustained the honors of the College—one hundred and 
twelve seniors took the first degree in Arts, nine in 
Philosophy, twenty-one in Divinity, fifteen in Laws, 
while upon sixty others the higher degrees of the Uni- 
versity were conferred. The Alumni dinner was an 
occasion of rare enthusiasm and enjoyment. President 
Porter called to the stand Rev. Dr. Eadie, Professor in 
Glasgow, and Rev. Dr. Calderwood, Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, whose speeches, touched with 
Scottish witand fervor, were heartily applauded. But 
the honor and affection which Presidents Porter and 
Woolsey inspired seemed to find only insufficient ex- 
pression in the spontaneous orations they received. 
The prospects and high work of Yale as a true univer- 
sity were presented in the most encouraging terms. 
With most persuasive words did the President ask the 
confidence and support of the Alumni in their efforts, 
while he deprecated any measures which would make 
a poor University out of a good College. Expressing 
the wish of officers and teachers to induce the grad- 
uates to remain and pursue a course of liberal studies, 
he announced the very appropriate election of the 
Valedictorian of that day, as the first incumbent of 
Yale’s first graduate fellowship, which had been en- 
dowed during the past year. 

Mr. Evarts reported a subscription to the Woolsey 
Fund of $167,000, to which 16 per cent. only of the 
graduates had contributed. Stirred by his eloquence 
and wit, representatives of different classes, of whom 
two were Generals of the Confederate army, expressed 
their devotion to Yale, and their joy in uniting in heart 
and word and work to sustain the loved institutions of 
a united country. The alumni parted with their pride 
and confidence strengthened in the honor and useful- 
ness which is assured to the University in her new 
career. H. O. L. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


—- Elementary Education Act Amendment Bill 
before Parliament amends but does not extend the ex- 
isting system. Wherever voluntary effort—and this means 
effort by some religious denomination—has established good 
schools, the field is left to these. In other places public 
schools are established under school boards. The Education 
League, in the interest of educational secularism, demands 
school boards and public schools in all places. Compulsory 
attendance is the rule where public schools exist, but not 
where voluntary schools occupy the field, except in the case 
of indigent pupils whose school fees are paid out of the poor 
rates. A conscience clause in the Education Act provides 
protection for those who do not want the religious teaching 
given in denominational schools. This does not satisfy the 
secularist League, which wants universal public schools with 
no religion and with compulsion everywhere. The educa- 
tional poor relief is to be given in future, not by the school 
boards, but by the guardians of the poor, as with other poor 
relief. It is to be given only for actual attendance, at the 
rate of one farthing for each day in school, the parent choos- 
ing the school where no public school exists. It seems prob- 
able that this system will now hold its own, on the ground 
that universal public schools would occasion much heavier 
school taxes than the existing system. 

—Scottish Presbyterianism has three Churches, the 
Established, numbering a million and a half, the Free, with 
half as many, and the United Presbyterian, with nearly half 
amillion. The two latter unite in non-conformity, and they 
have been trying for ten years to get together for common 
support of common interests. The United Presbyterians 
generally denounce State endowments as little short of sac- 
rilege. The Free Church avoided taking this ground at its 
organization, and a majority strenuously refuse communion 
with a Church which holds it. This has so far defeated the 
proposal of Free Church and United Presbyterian union. 
The recent meeting of the Free Church Assembly was exceed- 
ingly stormy, and almost ended in disruption of the boay 
which Chalmers founded thirty years ago. The majority 
wished to have Free Church Presbyteries “ sustain” calls of 
United Presbyterian ministers to Free Churches, and on this 
«the minority threatened disruption of the Church, A mean- 








ingless compromise was finally reached, and Presbyteries will 
not “‘sustain,’”’ but will “ pronounce suflicient’’ the calls in 
question. 

—Dr. Reinkens, elected a missionary Bishop by the 
Old Catholics, isa man of mature age, widely respected for 
his learning and piety, and with the rare merit of combining 
deep knowledge with fervent enthusiasm and great oratori- 
cal power. The venerable Archbishop of Utrecht, who was 
to have ordained Dr. Reinkens, died on the very day of the 
latter's election, but the Bishop of Deventer is available for 
the ordination. 

—When Littré was received the other day by the 
French Academy, some of the Academicians, including 
Thiers, were conspicuous by their absence, and the ovation 
of welcome read the distinguished Positivist a sharp lecturc 
upon his theological heresies. The victim of these equivocal 
honors bore the infliction with equanimity. 

—In the Assembly of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, the heresy case of Dr. Wallace, accused of calling the 
God of the popular Scotch theology “fickle, lawless and 
fidgety,” and of denying the literal resurrection of Christ, 
was sent back to Presbytery for proof of the charges. 

—A Judicature Bill of great importance is well on 
its way through Parliament. It proposes to cut up by the 
roots the whole system of Common Law administration, and 
to substitute for it a system based largely upon the proceed- 
ure which has grown up in the Courts of Equity. 

—It seems to be confessed on all hands that Spain is 
is in no small danger of falling into the hands of the Carlists, 
from the fact that the Catholic clergy either do or can accept 
Carlism, and that everything else seems disintegrated and ut- 
terly broken down. 

—A recent discussion in Parliament brought out the 
fact that, while 15 per cent. of Switzerland, and 16 per cent. 
of France, and 23 per cent. of Prussia, and 38 per cent. of 
Russia is wooded, only two per cent. of Great Britain is under 
wood, 

—France bas a deficit of eight millions sterling, said 
to be entirely due to poor financial policy on the part of 
Thiers, whose scheme, especially for taxing raw materials, is 
said to have proved a total failure. 

—In consequence of the suspension of coin payments 
by the Bank of France, London has become the center of ex- 
change for all Europe. 


The Church. 


HOME. 


An item worth noticing appears in the report of the 
Committee of the Woolsey Fund of Yale College. It says 
that while the rich graduates have not, as a class, contributed 
to the fund according to their ability, or to the extent of rea- 
sonable expectation, the clergy, especially the rural clergy, 
have responded most nobly and liberally to the object. 

















Rev. Charles Lowe (Unitarian) made some practical 
suggestions in his address at the Comfhencement of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, to the effect that the course be 
lengthened from three to four or five years; that the student 
spend part of his time in the seminary and part in the pastoral 
work, serving with some minister of good standing ; in fact, 
that he serve asort of ministerial apprenticeship, as well as 
study in the school. 


There is such an inequality in the salaries of the 
Vermont Congregational ministers that the State Convention 
has appointed a committee to arrange a scheme for pastoral 
sustentation, by which the obligation of ministerial support 
shall be more evenly distributed. According to the paper read 
by Rev. H. 8. Fuller, only fifteen of the ministers receive a 
salary of $1,500, or more; sixty receive at least $1,000; forty- 
three, less than $800; twenty-five, less than $600; and thirteen, 
less than $500. 





A writer in one of our Western religious exchanges 
sees “an indication of the millennium” in the direction of 
Cincinnati, where the Evangelical Ministerial Association has 
arranged for a meeting of the people of all denominations to 
confer as to the methods of uniting all the churches. An ad- 
dress is to be read on the occasion showing the points of 
agreement between them, and, meantime, as preliminary to 
the great work, the ministers of the different congregations 
willexchange pulpitsfrequently. Thissame writer hopes the 
time will come when there will be but “one church, one pas- 
tor, and one good salary” in every small town. 


It was proposed, some time since, by the Congrega- 
tionalists of Iowa, to establish a theological seminary in that 
State for German divinity students exclusively, but the idea 
has been given up, and, instead, an effort is to be made to 
found a German professorship in the Chicago Seminary for 
such students; which seems altogether the better plan: The 
Presbytery of Newark, on the other hand, has met with suc- 
cess in its similar enterprise, having now under its charge 
eighteen young men preparing for the ministry in the semin- 
ary at Bloomfield, N. J., who intend to restrict their labors to 
the German population, and preach to them in their own 
language. 


A touching appeal for assistance for the poor widow 
and orphan children of a Presbyterian clergyman just deceas- 
ed, whose burial expenses even she could not meet, has brought 
out some equally touching replies. One contributor sends a 
mite, accompanying it with tears and prayers; “‘it was the 
property of Lily, now resting in hope.”” A minister’s wife en- 
closes a marriage fee just presented to her. A soldier’s widow 
gives part of the pension paid her by the National Govern- 
ment, “to help the widow of the soldier of the cross.” One 
donation comes from a stranger, not a Presbyterian; another 
from an Episcopalian; and several from ministers’ families. 
The appeal was effectual in more ways than one. 





The Philadelphia Presbyterian finds itself obliged to 
make the rather unwelcome admission that fastidiousness in 
the ministry, and the reluctance to go where comfort is not 
assured, has something to do with the corresponding facts of 





visible Church on earth. Certainly, any sugyestion ag to Mr. 


vacant churches and unemployed ministers. In making this 
remark, it notices the statement of Rev. A. C. Dickerson, 
missionary ef Louisville Presbytery, who, not long since, 
called attention to the field of that Presbytery and its wants, 
and received thirty-six applications from as many ministers, 
wishing more definite information. The communications 
were answered, but not one of the thirty-six went. 





Congregationalism in the East and West is widely 
divergent in its practice of retaining unsettled pastors over 
its churches, which is, doubtless, also true of other denomin- 
ations. In Michigan, for instance, there are not ten regularly 
settled pastors out of the one hundred and eighty churches in 
the State. In the East the case is the other way, although 
“stated supplies ” are becoming more common—a tendency 
which it appears was strongly condemned by the Connecticut 
General Association at its recent meeting. One of the ques- 
tions it discussed was the standing of unsettled ministers and 
the disregard of the pastoral office; and, during the debate, it 
was asserted, with general assent, that councils ought to re- 
fuse to install any pastor who would not sever his connection 
with other denominational bodies. It was held that no fellow- 
ship should be extended by change of pulpits with Congrega- 
tional pastors, who, in fact, vote and act as members of Pres- 
byterian or other bodies—all of which is very strongly put; 
and we are not surprised at the remark, in the Advance, that 
“the application of this rule of ‘High’ Congregationalism 
to Western developments of its polity, which accommodate so 
frequently the brethren of other denominations, would be at 
least difficult, if not provocative, of sectarian wrath.” 





In losing its identity, the “‘Church of the Puritans,” 


alluded to last weck, does not allow its name to perish by the 
transfer of its property to the newly organized Presbyterian 
Church at Harlem. Since the sale of their house of worship 


on Union Square a few years ago, Dr. Cheever’s congregation 
have kept up little more than a nominal existence, and in- 
stead of attempting to rebuild, they finally determined to 
convey their funds to some other promising church organiza- 
tion. The opportunity occurred recently at Harlem, where a 
new Presbyterian Church has sprung up, with the Rev. E. L. 
Clark, formerly of New Haven, as pastor. To this church 
Dr. Cheeyer’s church made the offer of what property it had, 
upon the condition that it should take the name of the 
“Church of the Puritans,’ aud also set aside twelve thousand 
dollars of the amount given, as a perpetual fund for the sup- 
port of an annual course of lectures, delivered under the aus- 
pices of the church, upon the “ Evidences of Christianity.” 
The offor, with its conditions, has been accepted, and the new 
church is now going up. Dr. Cheever will probably deliver 
the first course of the lectures mentioned, and among his 
hearers he will doubtless find some of his old congregation, 
who have moved into that vicinity. 





If we may judge from the tenor of the report on the 
question of union submitted to the recent Synod of the Re- 
formed Church (Dutch), that denomination has a perplexing 
and serious matter to decide upon. Propositions of union 
have come to it from three different quarters. Which shall it 
accept? ‘* Near us,’”’ say the Committee, “is the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, inviting our Christian fellowship. We 
live among them, and should have their help, as well as a part 
in their great organization, which we should swell by our own 
dowry of wealth and numbers, devoted to a common cause, 
while we, should economize by diminishing our expenses. 
Still we should lose our history, name, and identity. Are 
we prepared for this? Can we carry our churches in bulk, 
East and West, to them? Or, by rending attachments, shall 
we create a schism in healing one?” Important considera- 
tions, certainly. Then, turning farther off, there are the 
Luthern Presbyterians, urging union with astill more earnest 
voice; and union with them would not affect the Reformed 
educational institutions, and would possibly preserve and 
give great strength to their name. “But if the union be 
organic,” continue the Committee, “to reach them we must 
go across the continent with the great body of the Northern 
Church between us. Would the union strengthen us at the 
North, or we them at the South? And how would it affect 
our relations with others nearer, whose advances we must 
therefore decline?’’ The third suitor is the German Branch 
of the Reformed Church; kindred in lineage, in name, in 
doctrine (with, perhaps, some exceptions), and representing a 
large, industrious, sturdy, and intelligent population. Union 
with this body would be the most natural, though, from the 
very fact of family relationship, it niight be the most difficult. 
The solution of this whole problem is left to the wisdom of a 
committee of fifteen ministers and elders, which is to report 
next year, 


Some additional testimony respecting Abraham 
Lincoln’s religious views is furnished by a writer in Scribner's 
Monthly, which will be read with sincere satisfaction by the 
many who have been utterly unwilling to believe, what some 
assert, that he was either skeptical or indifferent about the fu- 
ture life. In the article, a letter is quoted from Noah Brooks, 
Esq., an intimate personal friend of Mr. Lincoln, who visited 
him socially at times in Washington when others were refused 
admission, spending evenings with him in reading and conver- 
sation, and who appears to have known more of the secret 
inner life and religious sentiment of the late President than 
any man living. In this letter he says: ‘t While I never tried 
to draw anything like a statement of his views from him, yet 
he (Mr. Lincoln) freely expressed himself to me as having ‘a 
hope of blessed immortality through Jesus Christ.’ His views 
seemed to settle so naturally around this statement that I 
considered no other necessary. His language seemed not 
that of an inquirer, but of one who had a prior settled belief 
in the fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion. Once 
or twice, speaking to me of the change which had come upon 
him, he said that while he could not fix any definite time, it 
was after he came to Washington, and I am very positive that 
in his own mind he identified it with about the time of Wil- 
lie’s death. He said, too, that after he went to the White House, 
he kept up the habit of daily prayer; sometimes it was only 
ten words, but those ten words he had. There is no possible 
reason to suppose that Mr. Lincoln would ever deceive me as 
to his religious opinions. In many conversations with him I 
absorbed the firm convictiou that the President was at heart 
a Christian man, believed in a Saviour, and was seriously con- 
sidering the step which would formally connect him with the 
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Lincoln’s skepticism or infidelity, to me who knew him inti- 
mately from 1862 till the time of his death, is a monstrous fic- 
tion—a shocking perversion.” 








FOREIGN. 


What is called ‘‘ Hospital Sunday,” in many provin- 
cial towns in England, has found its way into London—a Sun- 
day on which funds are raised by the churches for the local 
hospitals. The undertaking in London was of some magni- 
tude, but after special efforts one thousand churches signified 
their willingness to join in the movement, and on the Sunday 
specified four hundred of them, the number that had report- 
ed, contributed sixty thousand dollars, Which goes to the 
benefit of the forty or fifty unendowed hospitals of the me- 
tropolis, whose doors are open to all classes of sufferers. 





That the Germans are as ready to believe in the 
decay of Romanism at large as they are determined to sup- 
press its influence among themselves, is strikingly illustrated 
in the observations of the Berlin National Zeituny of a late 
date. After calling attention to the fact that within the past 
eighty years the possessions of the Church in France, Spain, 
Germany and Italy have been sold as national property, that 
everywhere Protestant heresy has obtained civil rights, that 
Protestant chapels flourish in Rome as well as in Madrid, and 
that the Protestant clergyman walks about unmolested and 
disseminates his Bible by tens of thousands, this influential 
journal goes on to say that in the present confiict the German 
Liberals overestimate the strength of their adversary. In the 
end, the battle must become a battle of intelligence; and 
upon that territory, the Jesuits, ghostly as well as wordly, 
with all their dogmas, and the miracles of the saints to boot, 
cannot but quickly come to grief. Let Roman Catholicism 
look which way it will, it can claim as its own no great man 
of learning, no great poet or painter. Its most distinguished 
theologians have fallen away from it. The sorties of the 
Ultramontane journals and orators against the professors of 
theology are well known; but how much is wanting ere one 
of the partisans of Infallibility shall equal or surpass Dillin- 
ger in erudition? When they throw dirt at an artist like 
Kaulbach, they truly manifest a vulgar vigor; but they can- 
not set up against him a painter of equal eminence. There 
were once a Catholic erudition, a Catholic poetry, a Catholic 
school of painting and music; but they exist no longer. The 
jast blossoms on the life-tree of Catholicism were Manzoni, 
Chateaubriand, and De Maistre. And how little in harmony 
with the priestly ideal of the first is the irritable Bishop 
Ketteler, er the cursing Pius LX, 





In attempting to resist the encroachments of Ritual- 
ism the Evangelical wing of the English Establishment some- 
times meets with galling experiences. An illustration has 
lately come from Staffordshire, in whose suburb of Goldenhill 
there is a parish which prides itself with having no taint of 
* Romanism”’ about it. For the past fifteen years, the shep- 
herd of the flock, the Rev. Mr. Elmer, has labored there with 
success and immunity from doubtful tendencies among his 
people. He has just resigned, but, to the amazement and hor- 
ror of his congregation and himself, the Bishop has appointed 
a dreadful Ritualist as his successor. Now it usually happens 
that when a pastor leaves his charge, he leaves it with the 
hope and admonition that it will weloome whoever follows 
him with affectionate arms, and receive his instruction and 
ministrations with attention and humility. But is there any 
such quiet transition atGoldenhill? Far from it. Goldenhill 
will admit of no alloy, and accordingly its pure Church of En- 
gland parish has sent a beseeching appeal to the Bishop to un- 
make his appointment; and to strengthen this Mr. Elmer has 
also thrown his voice with his charge, whose interests he does 
not forget at the parting. His letter goes to the mark: “ My 
Lord,”’ he writes, “the parishioners have heard that the Rev. 
Osmond Dobree holds very extreme opinions; amongst other 
things, that he has established Auricular Confession. If a 
man, holding such views, be appointed to succeed me, I am 
sure they will all leave the Church. The Church of England 
people here are thorough Protestants, and will not tolerate 
extreme views in the Romish direction. Our Church has been 
restored here at a considerable expense ; our schools and other 
parochial institutions are well supported, and the Church of 
England is gaining ground here. Tosee all this work collapse 
will bea great grief to me,anda great injury to Christ’s Church, 
and particularly to that branch of it to which we belong. 
Mr. Dobree’s appointment will be most disastrous at Golden- 
bill.”” But in the face of all this, the Bishop will not alter his 
decision, and the result is that the congregation has taken 
steps to leave the Church, and the Sunday-school scholars are 
recommended to meet at their teachers’ houses. This, says 
the English Independent, is how Dissenters are made, 





The English Congregationalists have always been 
«charged by the Church of England people with maintaining a 
loose, unorganized ecclesiastical system, in which there is too 
much individualism and not enough of brotherhood or a 
vigorous, expansive society-life, such as is claimed for the 
National Establishment. This charge was taken up by Rev. 
Eustace Conder in bis inaugural address at the recent anni- 
vorsary meeting of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, and answered to the apparent satisfaction of at least 
his large audience of ministers and laymen. He claimed that 
the basis ef English Independency was personal discipleship 
of Christ, and that Church organization was necessary only to 
develop disciples and maintain their fellowship. Christ’s 
work on earth, commenced on the banks of the Jordan, was 
to make disciples, one by one. Those three precious years of 
unparalleled labor were spent, not in organizing a system, 
but in drawing and indissolubly binding individual hearts to 
himself; a work not relinquished even on the cross. A living 
church must be composed of living Christians, and as this 
axiom, said the speaker, stands out in the clear threefold 
beam of Scripture, common sense, and experience, the 
shadow-side of it is this, that a dead church is worse than no 
church; for as a dead human body is not only useless for the 
purposes of life, but the deadliest foe to life, soa dead church 
is the most dangerous enemy of Christianity. Independency, 
continued Mr. Conder, is indeed a contention for liberty, but 
it is for the liberty of personal obedience to Christ. Repub- 
lics our churches are sometimes called (as Gibbon calls the 
first Christian churches); but every member of them who 
das not taken his place either by mistake or by fraud isa 





sworn monarchist, who has graven on his heart, as his life- 
motto, ‘* Loyalty to Christ.’”” When, therefore, we are told 
that our principles are the quintessence of dissent, we reply, 
trying to exercise the spirit of meekness, that if we can be 
shown to have dissented from any institution or thing which 
has not first dissented from Christ’s Word, our principles bind 
us to instant and penitent recantation. When we are warned 
that our “loose and curious system ”’ pulverizes the Church, 
we answer, better pulverised than petrified ; better the loose- 
ness of the fruitful soil than the compactness of the barren 
rock ; better the feeble yet effectual cohesion of the flowing 
river than the inert solidity of the iceberg. 


The Week. 


(From Tuesday, June 31, to Monday, July 7.J 


The most noticeable thing in the observance of the 
Fourth in this city was that many establishments extended 
their holiday over the Saturday, to the benefit, no doubt, of 
all hands. The growing disposition in our cities to multiply 
holidays, giving larger opportunity for rest and play, is very 
gratifying. 














It has been found, to the confusion of customs offi- 
cers, that the “seal locks’’ at present in use by the depart- 
ment, can be unlocked and the seal replaced without detec- 
tion. A Commission has, therefore, been examining seal 
locks, with a view to introducing a new kind. 


The total receipts of internal revenue for the fiscal 
year closing June 30th were $115,067,727, an excess of $5,067,- 
727 over the estimates. The new law requiring the payment 
of all special taxes in stamps has enabled or compelled some 
collectors to report an increase of twenty per cent. in their 
receipts. In the matter of the tax of twenty cents on to- 
bacco, which was expected to reduce the receipts by six mil- 
lions, it is found that they are only reduced one million, so 
that the reduction of tax is regarded asa success. The law 
has been in operation since the Ist of last August. 


The plan generally followed in the selection by Mem- 
bers of Congress of candidates for admission to the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
is evidently at fault, if we may judge from the large proper- 
tion of those candidates who fail to pass the required examin- 
ation. At West Point. the other day, the number admitted 
was cighty-Nve, the number rejected fifty-five. At Annapo- 
lis, forty-four were admitted, and thirty-two rejected. If 
Members of Congress generally would do what has already 
been done by a few, namely, institute preliminary examina- 
tions of those seeking places, and appoint those only who 
come up to the required test,a much smaller proportion of 
candidates would have finally to be rejected. 


The Franking Privilege died as prescribed by law on 
the 30th ultimo, and, if report be true, it died as it has lived, 
maintaining up to the hour for closing the mails its character 
as a first-class abuse. The mails of Monday night were heavy 
with matter which, if mailed a few hours later, would have 
cost the senders small fortunes. Cases of books are men- 
tioned as among the trifles which mail clerks stamped as “free,”’ 
and relic-hunters are now quite as anxious to secure the last 
franked document as they were, a few weeks since, to get the 
first postal card. We trust that this is the last of franking 
for a generation or two. Doubtless the Government freight 
bills will mount up somewhat, for much that has heretofore 
gone as mail matter must now be paid for at contract rates 
for freight. 


General Howard is again in trouble about the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, Secretary Belknap being disposed to hold him 
responsible for the acts of his subordinates while the Bureau 
was in full operation. The Attorney-General has not as yet 
rendered a definite opinion in the matter, but it is understood 
that he will recommend one of two courses—trial of General 
Howard by civil process on his bond filed as Commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, or by court martial, as an officer of 
the army, for neglect of duty. No one doubts the personal 
honesty of General Howard, but there is too much reason to 
fear that some of his hangers-on were not all that they should 
have been. The General has authorized the publication of a 
letter expressing his desire fora full investigation, civil or 
military. 





Back-pay literature continues to accumulate. We 
hardly remember a piece of Congressional jobbery which 
has so persistently refused to blow over. The latest champion 
of the cause is a Texan who wants ten thousand a year, and 
said, recently, in a speech somewhat interspersed with exple- 
tives, that Congressmen ought to take their families to 
Washington with them and live in the best society. The best 
society will doubtless pray that the needful thousands may 
be forever withheld. Judge Richardson, however, is reported 
to have given an opinion which really affords some informa- 
tion in the premises. According to him, the back-pay appro- 
priation remains a perpetual debt against the Government 
unless it is repealed. The law regarding enexpended balances 
of the fiscal year is not applicable to this appropriation, it 
being of a “‘continuous” character. It nevertheless expires 
by limitation two years hence. After June 30th, 1875, the 
draft of any member for any sum, however insignificant, will 
renew the appropriation for two additional years. This pro- 
cess van be repeated indefinitely. Repeal, then, is our only 
security, and members who have simply refused to draw their 
money have left open for themselves a way to reimburse- 
ment. We suggested some months ago that such must be 
the decision of the law officers. The members who purchased 
bonds and procured their cancellation are the only ones who 
have placed themselves wholly hors de combat. 


Young Walworth has been promptly tried, and 
found guilty of murder in the second degree. This trial, al- 
though it has attracted much attention, and drawn a crowd 
throughout its progress, has been conducted with a degree of 
propriety which we hope is a foretaste of still better things 
to come. Counsel on both sides were moderate in their argu- 
ments, and there was little or none of that disgraceful har- 





anguing which has made murder trials in this city a byword 
and a reproach. The law leaves no option as to the sentence 
in such cases, and Walworth was condemned to hard labor 
for life. There are some points in this trial which are 
well worthy of note. Practically, the thread-bare plea of 
insanity was urged by the defense, not, indeed, in its usual 
form, but under the plausible guise of epilepsy. Witnesses 
of the most trustworthy character testified to the facts in the 
case, but wholly failed to connect it with the act for which 
the prisoner was tried. We venture to say that a few months 
ago asimilar plea would have gone far to secure acquittal. 
The judge charged that the jury should not regard the fears 
which the accused may have had for his mother’s life. Only 
such fears as were personal could have weight. They cow4d, 
however, consider whether these fears for his mother’s life 
did not give point to the fear which he entertained for his 
own life at the fatal meeting. Upon the whole, the case was 
in reality a very clear one, considered in the light of Judge 
Davis's view of the law, and the verdict is apparently «juite 
just. The trial, as a whole, is encouraging to those who want 
to see better rules of practice obtain in our criminal courts. 


There are some disadvantages as well as advantages 
in the recently passed law which requires the return to 
the Treasury of unexpended balances. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that a fair average estimate of expenses for the 
Commissioner of Contagious Diseases (if there be such an 
official) is $20,000 per annum, and that the Commissioner is an 
honorable and worthy man. Now if he spends only $15,000 of 
the appropriation, he must turn in $5,000 at the close of the 
year, and begin over again with a fresh appropriation. If by 
the exercise of a just economy he is able to manage his de- 
partment for less than the full amount for two or three 
years, the item will, in the end, catch the eye of some watch- 
ful committee-man, and the appropriation will be cut down, 
on the very natural assumption that there is no need of vot- 
ing so much more money than is needed. One Commissioner, 
however, being sharp and enthusiastic, as well as honest and 
able, foresees this result, and reflects that the time will come 
when some epidemic will entail extraordinary expenses upon 
his department. It may be impossible to obtain a special 
additional appropriation on short notice, so he decides to 
expend nearly or quite the whole of his annual allowance 
every year. Undoubtedly he will, so long as he remains hon- 
est, do this judiciously, and for the good of his department; 
but any one can see that there is here a good chance for the 
employment of those official practices which have cost us so 
much of late years. If,on the other hand, he were aHowed 
to accumulate his balances to the credit of the department, 
there would be a strong incentive to economy and a large re- 
serve fund to draw upon in case of emergency. It would 
seem that the same checks that are designed to secure judi- 
cious expenditures in one case would serve equally well in 
the other. 


An extraordinary bargain has been made by the 
Shah of Persia with Baron Reuter, known as the great tele- 
graphic news-gatherer of Europe. The general effect is to 
make over to Reuter privileges of the most enormous value, 
apparently for a trifling consideration; and to give him in 
effect supreme control over the “ internal improvements” of 
Persia for a couple of generations. The leading stipulations 
are these: Reuter can build and operate all the railroads of 
Persia for the next seventy years, to the exclusion of every- 
body else. The capital stock is fixed at six million pounds 
sterling, on which the Persian Government will pay yearly 
interest at five per cent., as well as two per cent. per annum 
as a sinking fund; and to guarantee this the income of the 
Government from mines, forests, water-courses and customs 
has been pledged. Reuter, however, is to pay the interest 
himself until he has built the railroad between Rescht and 
Ispahan ; but to enable him to do this, the collection of the cus- 
toms duties is put in his hands, the Shah to receive from them 
$100,000 a year more than he now does, and to receive after 
five years sixty per cent. on the net proceeds. This increased 
income from the customs appears to be all that the Shah gets 
for his enormous concessions. The working of all Govern- 
ment mines—except of gold, silver, and precious stones—is 
given to Reuter, subject to a payment of fifteen per cent. 
All canals and forests pass into his hands; and he is to have 
the refusal of all Government charters for banking com- 
panies, gas companies, telegraph lines, mills, manufactories, 
forges and pavements! The profits of such an arrangement 
to the shrewd European will be almost incalculable. The 
cool way in which an absolute despot barters away the public 
wealth is a little ahead of anything that civilized nations 
have to suffer in the way of jobbery and corruption. 





Sir Samuel Baker is at last heard from, in a despatch 
to the British Government from Khartoun, far up on the 
Nile, dated May 29th. It is four years since Sir Samuel began 
his present expedition in the service of the Khedive of Egypt. 
He took with him a force of 3,000 men, mostly natives, but 
with a hundred or more Europeans and Americans. His 
orders were to conquer and annex the lake regions of the 
Upper Nile which he had previously explored, and to suppress 
the slave trade wherever measures to that end could be en- 
foreed. The British Government, while giving no direct 
assent or aid to this expedition, favored it in so far as it was 
designed to annihilate the slave trade. Baker has been seve- 
ral times repulsed by hostile tribes, and one or two stories of 
his death have been widely circulated. He has indeed met 
with repeated reverses, in the way of mutinies, and the usual 
mishaps of African warfare, his force having at one time 
been reduced through various casualties to little more thana 
hundred and fifty men. The telegraph tells us but little of 
the present state of things, but the Khedive lately pushed 
forward reinforcements under three American oflicers— 
namely, Col. Purdy, and Lieut-Cols. Long and Mason—and 
we infer that these have reached Baker. At any rate, the 
slave trade between Central Africa and Egypt is said to be 
practically at an end, and a road to Zanzibar, comparatively 
safe for travel and traffic, is established or soon will be. The 
most important item of the despatch is that the whole in- 
vaded district, as far south as the equator, is now subject to 
the Khedive’s government. As Egypt is virtually independ- 
ent of the Sultan, this may be regarded as good news, inas- 
much as the score or two of petty Central African chiefs will 
now be reduced to something like order, and the interests of 
humanity and of commerce will be far more likely to com- 
mand respect in those regions. 
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The Household. 


DIGGING THE WELL. 
BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A NDREW HINMAN, known to his neighbors 
as Handy Andy, had grown fore-handed by an 
infallible recipe—hard work, economy, and the habit 
of doing everything himself. There was no man in 
the town who hired as few days’ works as Handy 
Andy. He was born with contrivance, that first, best 
gift to the New Englander, and could build a barn, or 
paper a room, or cook a meal, or whitewash a ceiling, 
or solder tin-ware as deftly as if he had served an ap- 
prenticeship to each and all of these useful trades. 

There was no manner of tool Handy Andy did not 
possess in his shop, which was part and parcel of the 
old cider-mill; or if he had it not in his collection, he 
could make the thing itself, or a substitute, from his 
unfailing store of gumption. 

Handy Andy’s name was perfectly justified by the 
facts. He had a very queer pair of hands, hairy, 
brown and wrinkled, and it was marvelous the fine 
work they could do, even to putting a new stick to the 
family umbrella, or mending a crochet-needle. He 
had even made a little coffin for one of bis own chil- 
dren, not to save expense, but from a feeling that he 
could not let indifferent hands touch the wood that 
was to enclose his curly-pated boy, who had clambered 
so often over his knees, and clasped his neck with a 
pair of chubby arms. He shut himself in the old shop, 
and tears fell down on the well-seasoned boards as he 
planed and fashioned the little casket. 

But with all Andy’s contriving there was no well on 
the place. A shoemaker’s family, says the adage, goes 
poorly shod, and a handy man will sometimes tolerate 
very unhandy things on his premises for a long course 
of years. Andy had got used to seeing his women- 
folks bring water from the spring some distance off at 
the foot of the hill, and gather their washing-fluid in a 
large hogshead placed at the corner of the house. 

For years Mrs. Hinman had talked about having a 
well dug, and had expended much i'reath and elo- 
quence on the subject in vain, while Awfy, in his spare 
hours, tinkered away at something ti ~muse the chil- 
-dren or please his own fancy. An4){had promised 
many times that he would do the job*fien farm-work 
‘was slack, but the time never came, «*“tng, perhaps, to 
a deeply-grounded prejudice in hid ind that what 

A A, - F 
was good enough for his mother woy € serve his wife, 
and a very stubborn faith in the po of endurance 
possessed by women-folks generallyg. 

But his daughter Polly had gr@™ 
straight, comely girl, with fine gray $: 
thoughts lay like agates in a dear 
developed a talent for managing h&" 
man did not possess. That excedi. 
harped so long on a few moldered s&ihgs which Andy 
found the harping an accompanime’ tj to his thoughts, 
he would have missed had it ceased $}fogether. 

Polly had said in her heart, There 8tall be a well dug 
this summer. She could recall, alrost as far back as 
memory went, tugging buckets of ‘vater up the hill, 
and splashing her miserable little ankles all the way; 
and the exercise was none the less distasteful now that 
she could carry with a steady hand. 

One day Polly presented herself before her father, 
who sat on the porch, ail embowered in trumpet- 
creeper and bitter-sweet. He was fitting a helve toa 
new ax, and a little pile of snow-white shavings lay 
heaped against the rocker of his chair. Just over 
Polly’s shoulder appeared the florid face and curly 
locks of a young neighbor. 

“Here is Jonas Strong, father,” said the girl. ‘‘He 
has been locating oil-wells down in Pennsylvania, and 
thinks he could show us where to dig for water near 
the house.”’ 

“So, Jonas,’’ remarked Farmer Hinman, sighting 
along the ax-helve at the same time, “ you’ve struck 
ile.” 

** No, sir,’’ said Jonas, ‘‘ but I’ve helped other people 
to doit. It’s a gift.” 

“Gift?” repeated Andy, whittling away; “I don’t 
believe in gifts, except the gift of tongues, and the 
‘women monopolize that. Now, if it was a contrivance 
or invention that would lead people to discover what's 
hid in the bowels of the ’arth——”’ 

“This is what he does it with,” interrupted Polly, 
‘and she drew the divining-rod, a crotched stick of the 
common witch-hazel from the fold of her dress. 
“Come and see how Jonas goes to work. You can’t 
understand the thing, father, until you watch the pro- 
cess."’ 

“Sho!” spluttered Andy, “you can’t make me be- 
lieve in any such witch work. I’m too olda bird to be 
limed in that way.” 

Mrs. Hinman had listened to this confab through 
the slats of the buttery window. She left the yellow 
butter she was working over into lovely balls, and 
came out on to the porch. 

‘“*Do humor Jonas, father,” said she. ‘‘ What’s the 
damage, anyhow? If he’s playing off a trick on us, 
there won't be no bones broke.” 

Andy was himself curious to see the young man 
operate, so, aided and abetted by his better half, he 
left the axe-helve and the pile of shavings. 

“Come now, young man,” he grunted, “let’s have a 
taste of your conjuring, but I tell you aforehand I 
don’t believe a word on’t.” 
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Jonas exchanged a furtive smile with Polly, and, 
seizing the crotched stick by both its prongs, walked 
slowly out into the grassy yard, and stopped under a 
great pear-tree. 

‘“‘This is the place,” stamping the ground with his 
foot. ‘The witch-hazel bough turned in my hand. I 
will put down a stake here, and any time you choose 
to dig I think you will strike a vein of good water.” 

‘Sho, nonsense,” spluttered Andy, ‘‘I could do that 
trick myself. It’s all moonshine, and just to prove 
that it is, ’'11 begin digging there bright and early to- 
morrer morning.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Jonas, “ and if you don’t strike 
water in the course of a day or two, I willagree to pay 
you for your trouble.” 

“Of course you wouldn’t take pay,” said Polly, 
quickly. 

“Of course I would,” returned Andy, ‘“ and I’ll take 
the conceit out of him into the bargain.”’ 

“ Allright, sir,” said Jonas, nettled by the elder man’s 
derision. ‘If I makea mistake now, it will be the first 
time. Iam ready to stand to my agreement,’ and he 
nodded to Polly, and turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

The next morning was one in a thousand—cool, 
clear, crystalline, with a sky of unequalled depth and 
splendor, and little breezes idly running their fingers 
through the grass and leaves, and touching all the har- 
monies of the world. 

Handy Andy had a choice collection of the worst 
old clothes ever seen. It was one of Mrs. Andy’s stand- 
ing grievances that father would get on some uld dud 
when she wished him to appear respectable. He never 
parted voluntarily with any of his habiliments. Some- 
times, when he was absent on a journey, Mrs. Hinman 
gave away a few she hoped he would not miss, and burnt 
up others that were too bad to bestow in charity, car- 
rying them out to the purifying and sacrificial flame 
with a pair of tongs. 

Now the lord and master presented himself in a pair 
of trousers he had used to paint in, and which were 
plentifully streaked and spotted with divers colors. 
Of a pleasant morning Andy liked to begin work 
bright and early, and it secretly did him good to hear 
Polly go singing round the house, to smell the coffee 
bubbling on the kitchen fire and mingling its fragrance 
with lilacs and seringas, and to hear the hens cackling 
in a business like way out in the barn. Now as Polly 
tripped down the orchard path to the spring, she took 
sly peeps at a picture of the kind known as tin-type, 
which Jonas Strong had given her the day before, and 
it seemed as though her heart was a fountain of melo- 
dy, which overflowed her lips. 

Well-digging seemed to come by nature to Andy; 
before noon he was up to his head, and had rigged a 
pulley and bucket, and Margaret came out to empty 
the bucket as it creaked up over the edge of the pit, 
Overhead in the pear-tree was a robin’s nest. The fuss 
had not driven off the mother-bird. She sat there 
eyeing proceedings and taking a very intelligent in- 
terest in the matter. 

“ Any signs of water yet, father?” 

“No,” responded Andy. ‘I shall keep on for a 
spell right down towards Chany. There'll be some 
satisfaction in seeing what buttresses and supports the 
old farm, how the studs and sleepers are putin. It’s 
queer how a body feels going down into the insides 
of the ’arth. I've thought of all them passages of 
Scriptur’ where it speaks of life eternal, and compares 
it to a well of living water. And I expect if I go down 
deep enough, to see stars shinin’ in the daytime. It’s 
something to be sartin the sun don’t snuff ’em out 
every morning, like candles in the gold candlesticks 
that was set before the ark of covenant. And to see 
that robin roostin’ up there on the plum-tree limb, as 
if she knowed all about it and give her consent, is kind 
of company. I shan’t lose nothing by the job, for if it 
fails Jonas Strong must pay up. I'll let him do it jest 
to show him he mustn’t try to come it over folks with 
no such hocus pocus.”’ 

‘But what will you give Jonas if you succeed?” 
asked Polly. 

“Dunno,” responded Andy, slowly, wiping the brown 
mold from his face, ‘‘ unless I let him take you.” 

Polly said no more, but the tin-type seemed to burn 
in the depth of her pocket, in sympathy with her 
cheeks. So they worked on, with holyhocks blooming 
in variegated ranks, and the larkspur, and candy-tuft, 
and sweet Williams spreading a perpetual banquet for 
the brown bees; while Mrs. Hinman snapped out the 
pillow-slips and towels she had washed, and hung them 
on the currant-bushes, and a brood of downy chickens 
peeped in the burdock. All that day they worked and 
the next, and Andy was deep in the well his own 
bands had digged, when suddenly there came a voice 
from the pit. 

“That rascal was right, after all. There is water 
here; it’s rushing in fit to drownme.” And Andy 
scrambled out fast as ever he could. 

Polly was as pleased as if they had found a diamond 
mine under the pear-tree. 

“The worst of it is, I can’t crow over Jonas,’ said 
Andy, scratching his head; ‘“ but I shall say it was a 
lucky guess. Wonder what your mother’ll do now, 
she hain’t got the well to din on? Guess my old 
clothes’ll ketch it worse than ever.” 

When the well cleared the whole family came out to 
taste of its refreshing draught. 

“Tt’s prime Adam’s ale,” said Andy, passing the tin 
dipper to his wife. ‘‘Don’t believe there’s a better 





well of water in the town. I never thought before 
that goodness struck into the arth much below my 
growing crops, but the ground’s full of it. You can’t 
dig anywhere but what you’ll strike some blessing or 
nuther. If I should follow well-digging for a living, I 
believe I should turn philosopher.” 

“T hope you won’t turn into anything so shiftless as 
that,” observed Mrs. Hinman, with proper contempt; 
“and what I’m thinking of’s whether I shall have to 
make lye for washing, and whether it won’t use up a 
sight of soap.” 

In the course of a week Andy stoned up the well, 
built a neat curb, and hung a bucket ready for use. 
Polly was only sorry that the bucket could not be 
made moss-covered to order, like the one in the song. 
What sentiment is there about a spick-and-span new 
well! 

One day, when the work was finished, Jonas Strong 
came over to inspect it. Polly went out with him, 
bare-headed, into the shady, grassy yard. She wore a 
white spencer and a black bodice, and had put ared 
rose in her hair. She stood close to Jonas under the 
great pear-tree, that made a sheltering bower with its 
long arms, and they peered down together at the 
little, cool, clear mirror below. 

“They say Truth lives far down in the well,” Jonas 
remarked, as his hand stole out and clasped his com- 
panion’s; “‘ but I can read something sweeter in your 
eyes, Polly.”’ 

They kissed each other, while the robin looked 
sedately down from her nest; and that day Love got 
into the well along with Truth, and, for aught I know, 
has lived there ever since. 


The Little Folks. 


THE REST OF UNCLE JIM’S STORY. 


{7 AL, Mr. Editor, seein’ my wrist has let up 
a leetle, I guess I'l] go on with my yarn, and 
so git the job off my mind soon’s I can, ’cause Roy 
won't give me no peace till I do; and when it’s done, 
if ever you ketch this ere chap in sich a scrape agin, 
you'll ketch a weasel takin’ a nap. Wal, as I said be- 
fore, I had concluded to go to Californy, to seek my 
fortin; but when the time come for me to part with that 
’ere little sister o’ mine, I thought it was most goin’ to 
take my very life. But it didn’t, you see. I don’t be- 
lieve folks’ do die so mighty easy, or there’s sich a lot 
of broken hearts a-lyin’ round loose, as thestory books 
try to make out. Why, I’m mortal sure nobody could 
feel any wuss than I did when I kissed Amy good-by, 
and all it did to me was to keep me awake a few 
nights, and it was a putty long spell ’fore I had much 
of a hankerin’ arter my dinner; but I never could lay 
it all to the partin’; for, you see, in them days it took 
some longer to go to Ca). by water than it does now-a- 
days on cars by land; and a sicker feller than I, the 
whole passage, never made that ’ere same voyage, I 
reckon, and 1 warn’t the only one nuther. Most all of 
us ‘‘land-lubbers’’ was in the same fix; and if misery 
loves company, there was a fair chance.of gettin’ 
plenty of it on board that ship. 

So you see I wasn’t wholly to be carin’ much ’bout 
eatin, even if Amy had a-been with me. We used to 
have cornmeal-mush and molasses for our suppers 
regular. Maybe you think you know jist what that 
is, like ’nough; but the kind we got and the kind what 
you git Sunday mornin’s, all fried up kinder brown 
and crisp, and swimmin’ in syrup, ain’t jist alike, ’'l 
bet. But, arter all, most o’ the chaps were fierce to 
git it, for they felt all sorter faint, and gone like, ’cause 
their stomicks were jest about asempty as a last-year’s 
bird’s nest; for, let them fill ’em up ever so full, nothin’ 
would stay in any time at all. I tell you it was nuff 
to make a saint laugh to see those poor fellers, a-leavin’ 
the table to rush on deck, and in short meter. There'd 
be a hull row o’ ’em a-leanin’ over the railin, each one 
on ’em with a stream of mush and molasses a-reachin’ 
from his mouth to the water! Why, we begun to feed 
the fishes before we were fairly out of sight of land, 
and I'd be willin’ to bet quite a sum that the same lot 
o’ fishes we fed fust followed us round to’ ther side, and 
brought up in a first-rate condition for market too, I 
reckon; but I can’t say so much for them what 
furnished them their rations; for they was pretty weak 
in the knees, and couldn’t any on us carry off a very 
big hunk o’ gold, if we’d a-found it lyin’ round loose, 
as I’d s’posed it was; and the hull lot on us was poorer 
’an Job’s turkey—though why in time Job’s turkey 
should be any poorer than t’other folkses I never 
could make out, and, what’s more, I don’t believe Job 
owned that ’ere kind of bird. I'll bet if he had, he’d 
a just mentioned thatin particular. When he’s a-takin’ 
on at such a rate, and cussin everything in gineral— 
that is, if they kep’ up sich an everlastin’ gobblin’ as 
they do now-a-days, they must v’ disturbed his rest 
considerable. S’posin’ them ’ere biles o’ hisen ever 
eased up so he could get a chance at it, and I’m sure 
that ’ere turkey would have stood a fair chance o’ git- 
tin’ a special cussin’. Wal, I’m sartin we’ve no Scrip- 
tal ground for havin’ had that ’ere animal handed clear 
down to this’ere day and giniration; but I declare 
I’m bad as Parson Jones for gittin’ away from my text. 
I should like to know what all this has to do with my 
gittin’ “my pile,” and I guess you would too. 

Wal, as I was a-sayin’, there wern’t none o’ us chaps 
what was very chipper in mind and body ’bout the 
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time we landed; but, bein’ where we could keep right 
side up all the time, and havin’ got somethin’ fillin’ 
into our stomicks, we began to chirk up mighty quick, 
and then fell to grubbin’ for our fortins. But I ain’t 
goin’ to tire you all out a-tellin’ how, after many years, 
I did finally git mine, and began to think of goin’ 
back to Amy; but I tell you ’twas a putty long spell 
fust, for I'd sent home a heap o’ money, in the mean- 
time, to have Amy edicated, for I was bound to have 
her jist as genteel and knowin’ as the biggist lady in 
the land; and when the leetle: bits o’ letters she sent 
me begun to come in writin’ ’stead of printin’ I begun 
to realize she warn’t Baby Amy no longer, and must 
be gettin’ her ’complishments, if ever she was goin’ to 
have’em. So I writ to the folks tosend her to the 
tip-topist boardin’-school they knew on, and to get her 
all the things she needed, and get ’em fust-class too; for 
I warn’t goin’ to have my sister playin’ second fiddle 
to anybody ’bout cloes or nothin’ else, and I’d furnish 
the “spondolix.” 

Wal, they did it. And what with the dresses, and rib- 
bins, and flommer-didles, and all the other fixins girls 
have to have what go to them ’ere schools, with the 
piany lessons, drawin’ and water-colors—to say nothin’ 
of the common schoolin’ and the bread and butter she 
eat, and a keepin’ it up, year after year, till the 
madame said she was “ finished,” I tell you my pile 
didn’t get big very fast. But I didn’t begrudge one 
cent o’ it—wasn’t it all for Amy? And I jist tucked 
in and worked the harder, and kep’ dreamin’ awake or 
asleep of the time when I should go back, and we’d 
bave a home all by ourselves, and she should be the 
mistress, and have everything jist as she liked, and 
it did seem as if it would be ’most like dyin’ and gettin’ 
’mong God’s angels to live in a nice, clean house agin, 
and havin’ Amy into the bargin; and the tears came 
muny a time a-thinkin’ ’bout it. 

When I found she had larned all she could at the 
school, I jist sent her some more money, and told her 
to buy her a piany, and get her clo’es ’nuff for a year. 
Then I said to myself: ‘‘ Wal now, Jim, you’ve done 
pretty well. Amy’s finished and got her piany and 
cloes fora year. There won’t be no such a drain on 
your pile for a spell as there has been long back. I 
guess if it’s good luck with you, you can go home ’fore 
long.” And it jest made my heart nigh to bustin’ to 
think on’t. Wal, there’s one thing I didn’t take into 
’count: somehow I kept forgittin Amy was growed up, 
and a mighty sweet lookin’ gal too; for she’d sent me 
her picter, and anybody could see by it that them ’ere 
eyes o’ her’n was ‘puff to take a feller’s heart right out 
o’ bim. Butif they didn’t do it, that ’ere little dimple 
in her chin would be sure to finish the business up 
slick, to say nothin’ of her hair, that kinder crinkled 
and waved all over her forehead, and then hung in 
curls clear to her waist. : 

Wal, I was a big fool not to think how much she’d 
be sought arter; and she bein’ such a kind, tender- 
hearted, little soul, would be sure to take pity on some 
poor feller before a great while, and so put him out o’ 
his misery; but I never thought even once that she 
could think o’ lovin’ anybody better than me, and that 
shows how much old bachelor brothers know ’bout 
gals’ lovins. But I found out my mistake, for, before 
the year was out, I got a letter from a chap, what said 
he loved my sister, and wanted to get my consent to 
marry her, and it was a right up-and-down, manly, 
straight-forard letter, kinder brave and strong—one 0’ 
the kind that made your heart feel warm toward every- 
body, and gin me the feelin that I could trust Amy 
with such a chap, even if he hadn’t got nothin’ to 
offer her, as he said, but ‘“‘a true and loyal heart, 
with a pair of strong hands, willin’ and able to work.” 
In the same letter there was a leetle note from Amy 
that finished up the business with me, for I see by 
the way she writ it was goin to most break her heart if 
Isaid no. And o’ course I said ‘“ Yes, and God bless 
’em.’’ But after the words were writ, I went off into a 
lonesome place, where no human bein’ would see me, 
and jist laid down and cried like a baby. You see it 
broke up all my plans, and I’d got to begin all over 
agin, for I warn’t goin’ to have my sister go empty- 
handed to any man, and it would put off my goin’ 
home a spell longer, ’cause I didn’t know what might 
happen, for Amy might need me and a pile of money 
besides, even if she did have a husband. I promised 
mother I’d take care o’ her jist as long as I lived, and 
I was goin’ to keep my promise. I thought I’d trust 
her with that other chap a while. But if he didn’t 
keep right up to the mark, I'd step in, and see what I 
could do. 

Wal, I kep’ ’nuff money to take care o’ me quite a 
spell if I should be sick, and sent the rest to Amy, and 
writ to her to take a certain part on’t to the good 
folks she lived with, and tell’em to buy the farm I'd 
promised ’em when I went away, and the rest was all 
ber own, to do jist what she liked with, but not to put 
off the weddin’ for me to come, ’cause I’d heard of 
some wonderful new mines, and I was goin’ off pros- 
pecting, and she mus’n’t worry if she didn’t hear from 
me for quite a spell. 

Wal, arter the letter was gone, I picked up my traps 
and started off agin to seek my fortin, ’most as poor in 
pocket as when I fust landed in Cal., and a good deal 
poorer in some other things. I was a boy then; now I 
Was a man—an old man, it seemed to me; for the 
years, as they went by, had left a good many marks on 
me, and the hard work and poor livin’ had riled up 
my stomick to sich a degree that victuals didn’t set no 
longer: and you know a man don’t feel goud, nor 





won't let nobody else round him, when he’s got any- 
thing the matter with his eatin’ apparatus. 

Arter a spell I got kinder used to thinkin’ 0’ Amy as 
belongin’ to somebody else, and it didn’t seem quite so 
hard as it did at fust. I kep’ gettin’ letters from her, 
with always a kind word from her man, urgin’ me to 
“come home,” but I wanted to take home a pile o’ 
money with me, an@ so kep’ stayin’, hopin’ for better 
luck. But finally there came three little notes, all 
printed in capital letters, which said: ‘‘ Dear uncle, do 
come,” and signed “‘ Roy, Joe, and Floy.” Wal, that 
did the jobfor me. I couldn’t stand it no longer. I 
wanted to see those ’ere children that had come to live 
with my baby; and I jist took what I’d got and 
started; and I hain’t been sorry, for I have found out 
since I’ve been in this ’ere little cot money ain’t of so 
much consequence arter all, when there’s so much love 
and happiness to be found even in a dove-cote. I guess 


TI ain’t got no more to say jist now. 
UNCLE Jim. 





THE LITTLE CHINESE BOTTLE. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


T was a curious bit of prettiness, when you 
came to look at it, cut and chased its whole 
length, with little odd Chinese emblems in gold 
scattered over it. It shone almost like a prism in the 
light, and seemed as solid, but the centre was drilled 
tube-like, and in this narrow well lay drop upon drop 
the precious attar of roses. Ten drops filled it, and 
showed through the glass like a slender tinted line. 
The tiny stopper, cut and faceted, fitted closely and 
completed the charm of this dainty bottlekin which 
lay rolling about in Miss Devon’s work-basket as if she 
did not value it above her spools. 

But her two scholars, Clara and Kitty, appreciated 
it, if Miss Devon did not, and they never tired of 
taking it in their hands, holding it up in the sunshine, 
and examining its odd chasing. Once or twice the 
governess had carefully drawn out the little stopper, 
and let them each catch a breath of the delicious per- 
fume. It was just like smelling whole gardens of 
roses, Kitty said. But such occasions were rare, for 
Miss Devon, little as she cared for the attar, knew its 
costliness and had no wind to waste it. 

“Where did you get it, Miss Devon?” asked Clara 
one day as she looked at it longingly. ‘‘ Because if it 
was anywhere in town, I shall ask mother to get me 
just such a bottle for my next birthday.” 

*“ A sailor uncle of mine brought it from over seas,”’ 
Miss Devon replied, ‘“‘in his chest, along with tea and 
shawls. My aunt gave it to me for a keepsake.” 

“Oh, Ido wish it was mine!’ exclaimed Kitty, giving 
it a caressing touch. 

“TI wish I had one like it,’’ said Clara more cau- 
tiously, not wishing to really covet. 

“But there never will be one like it,” was Kitty’s 
hopeless response, “except maybe in China, and there 
we can’t go.”’ 

And so they hovered about it day after day, with all 
the desire young girls feel for dainty baubles, till at 
last Miss Devon was touched by their devotion, and 
determined to put it to some practical use. 

Her pupils had both a fair talent for drawing, and 
yet they made less progress in this than in any other 
study, because they lacked just the kind of application 
it needed. Miss Devon was anxious to have them each 
undertake a really good picture as a gift to their 
mother, but in the first place they did not draw well 
enough, and next, even if they could, she doubted 
whether she were able to keep them at the task. So 
she decided to offer a prize, and this was no less than 
the wonderful little Chinese bottle. 

“Now listen,”’ she said, while the girls were exclaim- 
ing rapturously. ‘‘You must both use the utmost 
diligence for the next twelve lessons in order to be able 
to compete at all. Then, after that, the one who draws 
the best picture entirely by herself, with no suggestions 
from me, shall have the bottle.” 

It seemed as if all the girls had needed was an in- 
centive, for they now went to work with a will, attend- 
ing to every little detail, and making visible improve- 
ment at each lesson. It could hardly be said which 
did the best; they seemed to progress equally. If Kitty 
showed more grace and freedom in outlines, Clara gave 
more care and attention to small points of shading and 
fillingin. Each tried hard to correct her faults, and 
Miss Devon congratulated herself on the success of her 
scheme. 

The twelve lessons drew to a close, and then came 
the real test of what the girls could do. Each one was 
to choose a subject for her own drawing. It might be 
original (both girls exclaimed against that), or a copy 
of another picture. Miss Devon promised to consider 
the special difficulties of each subject, in making her 
final decision, and to let every point have due weight. 

“T have chosen my subject already,” said Kitty, con- 
tentedly, “I made up my mind in five minutes after I 
saw it the other day in our minister’s wife’s portfolio 
of etchings.” 

“What is it?’’ asked Clara. 

“Just a study of apple-tree boughs, with a half 
finished nest, and two robins alighting with straws in 
their mouths. It is 80 lovely.”’ 

“Seems to me it is very simple,” said Clara who had 
more ambitious views, ‘“‘I shan’t choose anything like 
that. Lam going over to cousin Eleanor’s, and bor- 
row something from her collections.”’ 

“That is a good plan,’”’ said Miss Devon; “ your 
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ene 
cousin is a very superior artist herself, and can assist 
you in your selection.” 

“Then do go quick, Clary,” urged Kitty, “for I want 
to begin mine to-morrow, and we ought to start to- 
gether.” 

So Clara set off immediately after dinner, and in high 
spirits traversed the mile of pleasant road that led to 
her cousin’s. She found Eleanor in her own room, 
looking over books and papers. 

“You have come just in time,” said Eleanor when 
Clara told her errand; “‘ by to-merrow my pictures and 
books of engravings would all have been packed away. 
Father has decided to go South for the winter, and we 
start next week. So I am putting my things in safe 
places.,’’ 

“Now, I must have somcthing splendid and strik- 
ing,” said Clara, as she seated herself to look over the 
books and portfolios. “If I could only draw as well 
as ychi, Eleanor, I should be sure to win the prize. You 
have no idea how pretty that little Chinese bottle is! I 
never wanted anything so much in all my life before.” 

“In that case,” said Eleanor, smiling, “I advise you 
to choose something with fine effects, but not very 
dificult. And I wouldn’t louvk through all those port- 
folios, they will only bewilder you. See, now, here isa 
volume with some pictures of Rhine scenery. This 
chapel among the rocks with the bridge leading to ib 
is just the thing for you. I copied it once myself. It 
looks remarkably well in a pencil drawing.” 

“T like this better,” said Clara turning over the 
leaves and stopping at a grand view of a ruined castle, 
ragged cliffs and a stormy sky. 

“Oh, but that is so much more difficult,” replied 
Eleanor. ‘‘ You have no idea how hard it is to catch 
the effect of that sky and water. And to fail, would 
spoil the picture. I tried it myself—my copy is lying 
somewhere about! ”’ 

“Here it is between the leaves!’ exclaimed Clara, 
drawing itout. ‘Oh, how superb! If I only could suc- 
ceed as well as that!” 

Eleanor smiled. 

“Tt is a fair copy,” she said, *‘ but it cost me infinite 
pains. Don’t attempt it, Clara—you had far better take 
the picturesque little chapel end bridge.” 

“Well, then, I will,’ said Clara, reluctantly. “ But 
I do wish you would give me this for a keepsake, 
Eleanor, and then I can own it even if I can’t draw it.” 

“Very well, dear, I will,’”’ consented Eleanor, glad to 
gratify her young cousin, and Clara started homeward 
with a radiant face, carrying the book of engravings, 
and the pencil drawing between the leaves. 

When she reached the house, being unable to find 
either Miss Devon or Kitty, she went at once to her 
own room, laid Eleanor’s drawing carefully away, and 
then began to study more closely the picture she had 
chosen to copy. 

“ Will it be prettier than Kitty’s apple-tree boughs? ” 
she asked herself, doubtfully. Again she looked the 
book through. It contained perhaps a dozen engrav- 
ings, but none that pleased her so well as the one her 
cousin had advised her not to take. 

“T believe I will take it after all,” she said. ‘‘ Eleanor 
does not know how much I have improved. I know I 
can draw it, and it is just the right size aud will look 
splendidly framed.” 

So the next morning, when the drawing was about to 
commence, she told her choice and showed the picture, 

“Oh, isn’t that grand!’’ exclaimed Kitty, admiringly. 
“I don’t believe I could ever draw such a picture!” 

“T chose this chapel and bridge, first,” said Clara, 
“but then I changed my mind and took the other, I 
liked it so much better.” 

“T think you will find it quite difficult,” said Miss 
Devon, “ but perhaps not.” 

The girls prepared their pencils, and measured their 
drawing paper. Then each one sat down at her own 
table with her copy before her, and began werk. It 
had been agreed that Miss Devon was to make no sug- 
gestions whatever and offer no help during the trial. 
The girls worked diligently, and at the end of an hour 
Kitty had lightly sketched the most of her leaves and 
boughs, while Clara had traced the outlines of the castle. 

They were to give as much time daily to the drawing 
as they could without neglecting other pursuits, and 
Miss Devon expected the pictures to be placed in her 
hands completed at the end of a fortnight. For afew 
days all went smoothly, while the girls were outlining 
and getting everything in due proportion. Then came 
the shading and the finer touches that were to give ex- 
pression and force to the whole. They became deeply 
absorbed. Kitty toiled away with an unruffled brow, 
but Clara began to grow nervous. Her castle and cliffs 
looked well, but she was now at work on the sky and it 
did not suit her. She succeeded only in making it look 
confused and meaningless, when it should have been 
stormy and grandly threatening. Parts of it she erased 
and began again. Kitty once or twice came and stood 
behind her, looking over her shoulder, and this 
annoyed Clara extremely. 

*T do wish you would go away, Kitty,’ she said, 
pettishly, on one of these occasions, when Kitty had 
been remarking that the waves did not look asif the 
wind was blowing on them. “ I can’t bear to be stared 
at. It puts me out.” 

*“ Well, I won’t do it any more,” said Kitty, good- 
naturedly, retreating to her robins. 

Clara made a few more strokes with her pencil, and 
then threw it down. 

“IT know I could do better all by myself,” she said. 
‘Tt makes me nervous to sit here. Miss Devon, have 
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you any objection to my finishing my picture in my 
own room?” 

Miss Devon was rather surprised, but consented, and 
Clara at once moved all her things upstairs, laying 
them on a low table by the south window in her room. 

“Now I can work!” she said, contentedly, taking 
her pencil. But even now she could not make her sky 
look right. 

“Tt looks muddy,” she said to herself. ‘I don’t see 
how in the world Eleanor ever drew it.’ 

And then it suddenly occurred to her to take 
Fleunor’s draw&g, and study it a little. Perhaps she 
could make a better copy from that. She laid it before 
her and looked at it. 

“T will try to draw every least little line just as 
Eleanor did,” she thought, and bending her brows 
resolutely, she began again. But she met with so little 
success that she concluded to lay her drawing by for 
that day. 

The next day and the next she worked and toiled 

over the sky and the water in her picture, still keeping 
to her own room, while Kitty below, with delicate 
touches, was finishing her robins, feather by feather. 
The fortnight was slipping away, the two drawings 
must be handed to Miss Devon by Saturday night, and 
Clara looked at hers in dismay. 
, “I wish I had taken the chapel and the bridge! ” she 
said to herself, but it was now too late to make a 
change. All she could do was to complete the one she 
had chosen, as well as she could. 

Saturday morning came. Kitty had only to add a 
few touches to the twigs, and then her pretty, simple 
picture would be done. Before noon she had given it 
to Miss Devon. It was a charming picture, full of life 
and freshness. 

‘““Now I am going to sit down and look at the bottle 
all the rest of the day, hoping it will be mine by to- 
night,’ Kitty said with a laugh, as she took the longed- 
for prize in her hand, and held it up so that the sun- 
shine would sparkle in its curiously carved sides. 

Clara looked on very soberly, and then started up- 
stairs to get her own picture. Alone in her room, she 
examined it critically. Plainly she had made too 
ambitious an attempt. That sky was a failure after 
all the labor she had spent upon it. Clara laid it down 
with tears of mortification springing to her eyes. 

This competition had not been improving to Clara’s 
disposition. She had begun it brightly and pleasantly 
enough, but there had very soon crept into her heart a 
growing jealousy of Kitty, never felt before. And 
then with the progress of her work she had become 
nervous and irritable, and finally sullen as the prospect 
of failure pressed upon her. After all her labor, there 
lay her picture, evidently a poor one, while, as if to add 
a fresh sting, there was her cousin Eleanor’s close by it, 
an admirable copy, in every way, of the original en- 
graving. A thought had crossed Clara’s mind two or 
three times in the last few days; it now came again, 
not as an idle thought, but a strong temptation. This 
was, to present Eleanor’s drawing as her own. No one 
had seen it, no one knew that she had it, it was on 
similar paper, and exactly the same size as her own. 
The only person who could possibly recognize it was 
Eleanor herself, and she was more than a thousand 
miles away. 

Two weeks before Clara would have indignantly 
scorned such a deed as this; but now one ignoble feeling 
after another had found entrance to her heart, and 
paved the way forasin. Once ready to yield, she did 
not stop to debate the question, but putting her own 
drawing hastily out of sight, she took Eleanor’s in her 
band, and going down stairs, gave it to Miss Devon. 

“Why, this is really fine!’ exclaimed the governess 
in surprise. “tI had no idea you would succeed so well, 
dear Clara. You have caught the spirit of the picture 
admirably. I shall begin to think you are a genius!” 

“T yield the prize!” exclaimed Kitty, impulsively. 
“But I was almost sure of it until now, for the last I 
saw of Clara’s picture she had rubbed the sky so much 
I thought she never could make it look even decent. 
But it is grand now! And those waves—see, Miss 
Devon, there is motion in every curl of them!” 

“Yes, it is really remarkable,” replied Miss Devon. 
*‘T shall have to award the prize to Clara, although 
your robins are very nicely drawn, Kitty. But hers is 
& much more difficult picture. Clara, I am not sure 
but you will draw as well as your cousin Eleanor yet!” 

**Oh, don’t let’s talk any more about it,” said Clara, 
wearily. “I am tired of the whole thing. I don’t 
want to look at a drawing again for a year!’’ And she 
turned away with a heavy step, for this, her first act 
of deceit, was already making her uncomfortable. 

“ But wait for your prize!”’ exclaimed Miss Devon. 
**Here is the little Chinese bottle, take it, child, and 
may it never fail to give you pleasure when you look 
at it.” 

Clara took the coveted prize in her hand, for she was 
ashamed to falter now, and dreaded arousing suspicion. 

“Well, anyway you'll let me look at it all I want to, 
and give me the least little drop of attar once in a 
great great while, won’t you, Clara?” asked Kitty, 
trying to make the best of circumstances. 

“Of course I will,” said Clara, forcing a smile, but 
her lack of enthusiasm was a great disappointment to 
Kitty, who would have made the house ring if she had 
been the victor. 

The next thing was to have the pictures framed, and 
then the girls presented them to their mother, who re- 
ceived them both with great delight and hung them 
sconspicuously in her library. 





Clara was now become a coward. Having been weak 
enough to yield to temptation, she was not strong 
enough to confess it, although she was continually 
haunted by a guilty uneasiness that gave her no peace. 
But this would not always last, she thought; by-and- 
by she would forget it all when Kitty and the rest 
stopped talking about the pictures and the prize. 

So the time slipped by, until two months were gone, 
and nobody talked about the pictures now, for all 
were busy thinking of Kitty’s birth-day party. It was 
“ going to be the very nicest time in the world,” Kitty 
announced in her happy, sanguine way. The house 
was all decorated with wreaths and bouquets of 
flowers, and every friend within ten miles was invited. 
Mamma had a real genius for birth-day parties, the 
girls thought, and they looked for them more eagerly 
than they did for Christmas. 

When the evening came, Clara was just giving a fin- 
ishing touch to her curls, when Kitty came running 
into her room to beg for the least thousandth part of a 
drop of attar on her gossamer handkerchief. Clara 
took the little Chinese bottle from the bureau where 
she kept it, and gave Kitty the drop. Its exquisite 
perfume floated through the room. 

*“Aren’t you going to put some on your own hand- 
kerchief?" asked Kitty, as Clara replaced the bottle. 

“No, I don’t care for it,” said Clara, and in fact she 
felt that, delicious as it was, the fragrance of the attar 
would spoil the evening for her. 

The guests arrived, and with merry games, music and 
dancing, the gayety was at its height, when Clara 
heard her mother exclaim: 

“Why, there is Eleanor!” 

That was the greatest surprise of the evening. It 
was indeed Eleanor, who had suddenly returned home 
with her father, and hearing of the party at once de- 
termined to be present and help celebrate the festiv- 
ities. 

After greeting every one, she turned again to Kitty 
who stood near her, and said, 

“Have you been roaming in the rose-gardens of 
Persia, Kitty, or what is it makes all the air so 
Sweet?” 

“Why, it’s attar of roses,” replied Kitty, promptly, 
“out of the little Chincee pottle. Clara won the 
bottle, her picture was best.” 

“Oh, I remember about that!’ exclaimed Eleanor. 
“T had really forgotten it. Do let me see both your 
drawings, Iam interested in such things, you know.” 

“They hang in the library,’ said Miss Devon, leading 
the way, always ready to glean praise for her pupils. 
Clara followed the little group as if spell-bound, in a 
vague terror of what might happen next. 

Eleanor was near-sighted, and raised her glasses to 
her eyes, while she examined Kitty’s picture. 

““Very well done, indeed!” she exclaimed, “ that is 
a real little gem, Kitty.” 

Then passing on a few steps, and still looking through 
her glasses, she said, as Miss Devon paused again, 

“Ah, Clara! and so you have had my poor drawing 
framed too! I consider that quite an honor, I assure 
you. But where is your own?” 

“ This is Clara’s,” said Miss Devon, looking puzzled. 
‘Don’t you think she has a fine touch?” 

** Oh, you mistake! "’ said Eleanor, laughing. “I drew 
this. Don’t you see there is a window too many in the 
castle? I thought it would look better so.”’ 

But then suddenly catching the frightened expres- 
sion in Miss Devon’s face, and noticing the strange 
hush that had fallen over the listeners, Eleanor com- 
prehended at once that something was amiss, and 
looked to Clara, 

* Am I mistaken, Clara?” she asked, gently. 

“No, it is your own drawing,” said Clara, in a sort of 
calm despair. ‘I spoiled mine, and it was too late to 
begin again, so I took yours. Kitty ought to have had 
the bottle. I will give it to her to-morrow.” 

Then, turning, she fled up stairs, and no one had the 
heart to call her back. Everything was now only too 
plain. 

But the disgrace, the sorrow, and the blow to all her 
friends, were Clara’s hard punishment, which it took 
her long to overlive, and which when others had for- 
gotten, she still remembered with a pang. 

“T never did believe in prizes!’’ said Miss Devon, 
mournfully to herself, as she thought it all over, ‘‘and 
now Iam more set against them than ever. But who 
would have supposed so much harm could come from 
two young girls both wanting my little Chinese 
bottle!” 











PUZZLES. 


BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Two Bible characters, or countries, in whose honor statues 
now stand in London. 

An aromatic mentioned in Erodus. 

An appellation of the Saviour. 

A town in Palestine where the Philistines were defeated. 

An epithet of the Lord. 

A musical instrument mentioned four times in Scripture. 

A Hebrew queen. 

A burial place. 

My primals and finals give two Hebrew words occurring in 
the New Testament,—the former used fora dead head, the 
latter for a living foot. BUNNY. 

POETICAL PNIGMA. 
150 letters. 
8, 41, 74, 123, 99, 33, 112, 45, 13, 7, 96, 144, 147, 137, 83, 117, 12, 35, one 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 
22, 25, 86, 24, 145, 131, 55, 130, 21, 63, 7,95, one of John Dryden’s 
poems, 





141, 56, 70, 137, 3, 72, 49, 136, 128, 122, 90, 91, 93, 50, 132, one of 
Thomas Moore’s poems. 
7, 18, 63, 105, 73, 120, 75, 40, 81, 92, 65, 150, one of Lord Byron’s 
poems. 
11, 62, 98, 140, 132, 5, 23, 139, 113, 19, one of Henry W. Longfel- 
low’s poems. 
100, 127, 68, 66, 58, 1, 111, 42, 88, 63, 135, 119, 8, 132, 89, one of Oliver 
Goldsmith's poems. 
2, 44, 79, 116, 37, 36, 102, 129, one of Samuel Butler's poems. 
128, 8, 77, 98, 97, 24, 26, 52, 115, 87, 59, 17, one of John Milton’s 
poems. 
121, 48, 53, 126, 148, 86, one of Phillip J. Bailley’s poems. 
147, 2A, 132, 133, 134, 16, 54, 64, 71, 145, 31, 30, 125, one of Edward 
Young’s poems. 
101, 28, 103, 6, 108, 63, 128, 60, 61, 45, 8, 124, 94, 4, 82, one of John 
G. Whittier’s poems. 
7, 143, 95, 96, 114, 14, 69, 142, 39, 78, 43, 82, 98, one of Mrs. S. A. 
Lewis’ poems. 
2, 112, 144, 138, 38, 132, 148, 136, one of Mrs. Sarah J. Hale’s poems. 
27, 135, 47, 8, 43, 94, 51, 34, 84, 147, 29, 108, 147, 137, 109, one of 
Thomas Campbell’s poems. 
137, 75, 95, 130, 70, 7, 107, 20, 9, 57, 59, poem of Sophocles. 
13, 131, 125, 10, 77, 8, 7, 67, 106, 13, 6, 27, 8, 85, 76, one of Totham’s 
poems. 
80, 71, 118, 86, 109, 138, author of a popular satire. 
15, 112, 104, 109, 81, author of “Oh, how the thought of God at- 
tracts!”’ 
The whole is a familiar stanza. 
AN APOSTROPHE. 
For easy reading. 
* Flora la post lest ha tinde wysp lend or we epwit hout woean 
dblu shwith ou tac rim eoma yide eplear nan dne’ersurr 
endery our lor esu bli me.” ISABEL. 
A WorpD SQUARE. 
Insects or mallets. 
To charm. 
An obscuration. 
An irstrument used by tailors. 
The loose part of a coat, and an animal. 
To enthrall. 
Guided. 


YESAC SANTO. 


Wm. DINWOODIE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 18. 


Biblical Enigma.—“ The wicked flee when no man persneth.” . 
~ 3UNNY. } 
An Acrostic.—M-aine, A-thens, N-asbville, I-llinois, E-ngland. 
BUNNY, JOEL Cross. 

Dissection.—Forget-me-not. For, nor, or, forget, foregone, forgot- 
ten, fog, form, fore, fort, forego, got, get, gotten, go, gone, gem, 
germ, mer, met, men, mote, meet, no, not, net, note, on, Otto, o'er, 
ore, ogre, rot, rent, roe, ton, Tom, one, ten, term, tent, torn, to, too, 
tern, tot, tenet, toot, teem.—BUNNY. 

Piseatorial.—P-ike, t-rout, s-had, s-hark, b-ass.—BUNNY, “JANE 
SHELDON.” 


Official, ex officio, officious, efficiency, deficiency.—BUNNY. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE PRESIDENT NO SWEARER.—We think President 
Grant, in the course of his more active recent life, has 
seen men and occasions when the provocation to a little con- 
versation savoring more of strength than righteousness 
was very great; but we are nevertheless gratified at read- 
ing the following testimony to his reticence in the use of 
profanity ina Washington paper: “On Friday, before leav- 
ing for Long Branch, the President dropped in to see a well- 
known citizen of Washington. During his stay the daughter 
of the gentleman referred to remarked that she had heard a 
pleasant thing about him. The President inquired to what 
she referred. ‘I have been told by an officer who served with 
you in the army,’ said she, ‘that he had been with you under 
many trying circumstances, and that in no single instance, no 
matter what the provocation, had he ever known you to 
make use of profane language. I was delighted to hear this, 
especially in view of the fact that profanity is said to be the 
rule, and not the exception, among army oflicers. Will you 
excuse me, Mr. President, if I inquire if what I heard is 
true?’ ‘It is, I believe,’ modestly replied the President ; ‘I 
have always regarded profane language as unnecessary, to 
say the least; and as I am a man of a few words, I have never 
been able to understand the necessity for uscless expressions 
of the character referred to.’”’ 

THE NEw DIsScOVERER OF AMERICA.—It is proposed 
to raise, at Madison, Wis., before the coming of our national 
centennial, a monument to the original discoverer of Amer- 
ica, who is said to have visited these shores nearly five hun- 
dred years ahead of the Genoese navigator. Leif Erikson, 
otherwise called the son of Erik the Red, a Norwegian, is de- 
clared by certain Icelandic manuscripts which have been 
examined by trustworthy scholars to have been the European 
who really discovered America, In the year 1000, Erikson 
landed on the coast of New England and spent the winter of 
that year at or near Fall River, in Massachusetts. At this 
place, seven years after, Thorson Karlseyne and his party left 
the celebrated “ Dighton Writing Rock” inscription. There 
were several expeditions after this, extending to 1347, when 
a plague broke out in Norway, which cut off the people to 
such a fearful extent that all great enterprises were given up. 
It is rather curious that Columbus was in Iceland in 1477, and 
might have heard enough to send him forth on his voyages of 
discovery. We like the idea that Erikson, landed in Massa- 
chusetts. It will go far to help us demolish the idol of 
Columbus that we have set up. But we wait for farther de- 
tails before doing it.—Boston Commonwealth. 

—A Philadelphia editor thus relieves his mind on a 
subject familiar to all newspaper offices—the inevitable Pub. 
Doc.: “We owe our thanks to Judge Kelley for the latest 
Patent Office reports. We already have sixteen hundred of 
these interesting volumes in our little library, but they have 
been read and re-read so many times that we know every 
page of them by heart. This new volume came opportunely 
and gratefully on Christmas morning, and that night we 
gathered our little family around the fire and read it through 
to them. The affecting tale entitled 1mprovement in Monkey 
Wrenches seemed to touch every heart, and when we came to 
the climax of the little story about Reversible Pieboards there 
was not a dry eye between the front door and the stable. 
During the reading of the piteous narrative entitled Gum 
Washers for Carriage Axles, the whole family gave expression 
to boisterous emotion, and the hired girl was so excited that 
she lost her presence of mind, and went around to her moth- 
er’s inadvertently with six pounds of sugar and a butter 
kettle full of flour, and came home at midnight intoxicated. 
We can never sufficiently thank Judge Kelley for the inno- 
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cent enjoyment thus furnished us. The memory of that 
happy evening will linger in our minds very much longer 
than that hired girl evér lingers when she lights on a lot of 
substance which she thinks will suit the constitution of her 
aged parents. 

—There is a good, though old story told of Bishop 
Cox, the intense but able overseer of the Episcopal churches 
in Western New York. He isthe son of Rey. Dr. 8. Hanson 
Cox, a well-known clergyman of the Presbyterian Church. 
Shortly after the son had left the church of his father—his 
father, by-the-way, abandoned the Quakers, with whom he 
was a birth-right member, and wrote a book entitled Quaker- 
ism not Christianity—and had become a deacon in the Episco- 
pal Church, he said to his father, as the old gentleman was 
quietly shaving, “Father, I believe you are a Christian; I 
think you will go to heaven when you die, but you are no 
clergyman ; you have no right to administer the sacraments.” 
“Arthur!” responded the irate minister, while cutting him- 
self in one or two places, “I think if your father had ad- 
ministered to you more spankings than he did you would now 
be a better minister and a more respectful son.” 


—That was rather an odd speech, even for her, with 
which Mrs. Stanton enlivened the proceedings at the late 
anniversary meeting of the woman-suffragists in New York 
city. She began by urging the duty of social revolution. 
“ Carry the war, if need be, into your own families,” she said; 
**let the baby go without bibs, the husband's shirts without 
buttons, the home without care, until the men give in. When 
they find their comfort depends on allowing us the ballot, 
they will wheel into line and give it to us.” This may be all 
legitimate enough so far as the men are concerned, but it 
strikes us asa little hard on the babies—even the boy ones. 
Constructively, the juvenile head of the human species may 
be a tyrannical monster, but, so long as he is confessedly in- 
nocent of actual transgression against the rights of the other 
sex, the proposition to deprive him of his bib does seem 
pretty radical.—Springfield Republican. 

—An Irish jury has hit upon an admirable plan for 
arriving at a speedy conclusion. At Ballinakill Quarter Ses- 
sions recently, a woman was tried for stealing a shawl, and 
the jury retired to consider the verdict. After some time 
one of the jurors was observed to emerge from the room 
and to be about leaving the court. He was at once stopped 
and asked where he was going. “Ah, begor,” replied the 
juror, “I wouldn’t stay there; they’re all boxin’ and fightin’ 
inside.’’ The juror was ordered back to the room and acon- 
stable placed at the door to prevent the escape of any sur- 
vivors of the fray. At last the prisoner was found guilty, 
when one of the jurors was heard to remark, “Only I 
threatened to ‘lick’ him he'd never agree.” 

—An inquisitive French bishop once caught a Tartar 
in the Duke de Roquelaire. The latter, passing in haste 
through Lyons, was hailed by the bishop with, “Hi! hil” 
The Duke stopped. “Where have you come from?” inquired 
the prelate. “ Paris,” said the Duke. “ What is there fresh 
in Paris?’ “Green peas.” “ But what were the people say- 
ing when you left?” “Vespers.” “Goodness, man,” broke 
out the angry questioner, “who are you? What are you 
called?”’ ‘“*Ignorant people call me Hi! Hi! Gentlemen 
term me the Duke de Roquelaire. Drive on, postillion!” 


—An illustration of Irish simplicity is afforded by 
the reply of a young candidate for the office of teacher. The 
examiner was endeavoring to elicit the candidate’s idea of 
the market value of labor with reference to demand and 
supply; but, being baffled, he put a question in this simple 
form: “If there are in your village two shoemakers, with 
just sufficient employment to enable them to live tolerably, 
and no more, what would follow if a third shoemaker set up 
in the same village?”’ ‘“*What would follow, sir?’ ech®ed 
the candidate; “ why, a fight, to be sure.” 


—A very Daniel of a judge dwells in Memphis. He 
came to judgment the other day in a case about a goose. 
This graceful fowl] fell into the river, and it was rescued by a 
man and brother, who claimed salvage from its owner, an 
Italian. The latter wouldn’t pay it, and produced a persua- 
sive pistol, whereupon the colored person marched off with 
the goose and got a warrant forassault. Then did the goose’s 
owner swear out an answering warrant for the goose. The 
judge, perplexed, fined both of them, and kept the goose 
himself. 


—As some lady visitors were recently going through 
a penitentiary, under the escort of the superintendent, they 
came to a room in which three women were sewing. ‘“ Dear 
me!” one of the visitors whispered, “ what vicious-looking 
creatures! Pray, what are they hcre for?” ‘“ Because they 
have no other home. This is our sitting-room and they aro 
my wife and two daughters,” blandly answered the superin- 
tendent. 

—We may as well quote a bit of obituary poetry, 
which recently appeared ina Philadelphia paper,because noth- 
ing more wonderful in the way of rhyme eyer was construct- 
ed. Here it is: “‘ Our little Sallie did to heaven go, Baby life 
80 sweet is. She was afflicted with the cerebro-Spinal menin- 
gitis. ’Tis hard to lose our Sallie so, But the reflection sweet 
is, That she’s gone where there is no cerebro-Spinal meningi- 
tis.” A lovelier little bit of elegiac poetry we do not remem- 
ber to have read. 

—An old farmer said to his sons: ‘‘ Boys, don’t you 
ever spekerlate or wait for something to turn up. You might 
just as well go an’ sit down on a stone, in the middle of a 
medder, with a pail atwixt your legs, an’ wait for a cow to 
back to you to be milked.” 


—A lawyer and a parson were talking about which 
way the wind was. The former said: “We go by the court- 
house vane.” “And we,” replied the parson, “go by the 
church vane.” ‘ Well,” said the lawyer, “in the matter of 
wind that is the best authority.” And the parson went to 
cogitate, 

—‘ What are you about, my dear?” said a grand- 
mother to a little boy, who was idling about the room and 
casting furtive glances at a gentleman who was paying a visit. 
“Tam trying, grandma, to steal papa’s hat out of the room 
without letting the gentleman see it; for papa wants him to 
think he’s Ot.” 


—“India, my boy,” said an Irish officer to a friend 
on his arrival at Calcutta, “is the finest climate under the 
sun; but a lot of young fellows come out here, and they drink 
and they eat, and they drink and they die; and then they 





write home to their parents a pack of lies, and say it’s the 
climate as has killed them.” 

—Mark Twain, a few months after his first baby was 
born, was holding it on his knee. His wife said, ‘‘ Now, con- 
fess, Samuel, that you love the child!” “I can’t do that,” he 
replied; ‘but I am willing to admit I respect the little thing 
for its father’s sake.” 

—‘* How does your husband get along?” inquired a 
friend of an undertaker’s wife. ‘Nothing to complain of, 
thank the Lord; he had twelve funerals yesterday.” 

—The Mormons have a hymn, “ We are not ashamed 
to own our Lord.” Very good; but the question is whether 


the Lord isn’t ashamed to own them.—San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. 








Public Opinion. 


FALSE ISSUES IN THEOLOGY. 
(From Church and State. ] 


OR spiritual purposes one “ method of ereation” 
of the human body is as good as another; and which was 
the real method adopted by the divine wisdom is a problem 
not of theology but of physics. To deny creation altogether, on 
the one hand; and, on the other hand, to deny the spiritual 
phenomena of human nature as it is—this would bring 
“science” into a direct conflict with theology, in which no 
quarter could be either given or taken; but it would also be 
an excursion on the part of physical science altogether out- 
side its own proper boundaries. That this should be con- 
stantly recognized is of the utmost necessity, both for the 
free progress of physical science and for the proper work of 
theology and ethics. . .. 

It has hitherto been one of the great charms of natural 
science that its object was not only the simple discovery of 
truth, but of a truth which in its very nature calms the mind 
and rests the weary heart of men. “The struggle for exist- 
ence,”’ in which whole races have disappeared, when viewed 
outside the region of morals and religion, is no more than the 
lively excitement of the great drama of life. . . . It would 
be difficult to name a book more modest and reverent than 
Darwin's Origin of Species, nor one that confines itself more 
carefully to its own region of investigation and description 
of observed facts, with what the author believes to be legiti- 
mate inferences of inductive logic. If natural science may 
not be pursued in the spirit of fearless honvoty ; If itis to be- 
Come the move ( teasauud ” or hireling of some other science ; 
if its discoveries and laws are to be subordinated to Biblical 
exegesis or popular orthodoxy, it will cease to be an ennob- 
ling discipline and invigorating exercise of the intellectual 
powers, and degenerate into a new variety of Jesuitical 
special pleading. . . « 

This is, for us, the great point—the moral and spiritual 
bearing of these theories. In their own departments of natural 
science, they are of fascinating beauty ; but the question for 
divinco io thios What eect have they upon human duty, both 
towards God andman? We venture to affirm that they leave 
human duty exactly where they found it. That my adult 
body unquestionably is the development of an embryo which 
was once indistinguishable from the embryo of a fish—that 
that embryo itself may have been the development of a germ 
of infinitely greater simplicity—that my body will be decom- 
posed, and its chemical constfttuents be recombined in new 
forms: giving, perhaps a brighter verdure to the grass and a 
sweeter perfume to the roses that may grow over my grave— 
what has all this to do with the fact that I, my very self, am 
“*a child of God, a member of Christ, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven?’’ This fact is not physical, but spiritual. 
It cannot be explained by tracing my embryo through fish, 
and reptile, and bird. It cannot be disproved by showing me 
a series of vertebrate skeletons. Nor, on the other hand, 
does my spiritual relation to God disprove the development of 
the human embryo by superimposing its own characteristics, 
one by one, upon the lower orders of life. And we call atten- 
tion to this, because we firmly believe that by far the largest 
part of our modern theoretical infidelity arises from theolo- 
gians accepting, and even trying to press upon others, false 
issues. 








THE SPANISH AND FRENCH REVOLUTIONS, 
(From the Nation.] 

HE news from Spain becomes more and more in- 
teresting, from the close resemblance of many of the 
leading features of the crisis to those Of the firet French 
Revolution. In botli cases we have a people who for centuries 
havo regulated their lives by loyalty to the king and church, 
released completely from allegiance to both, and left to dis- 
cover, as best they may, some other object of homage or basis 
of polity. In France, the process of liberation, though long 
preparing, was attended with great violence, mainly owing to 
a kind of delirium produced in the popular mind by extrava- 
gant expectations as to the results of the change. The experi- 
ence of eighty years of revolutions, in all parts of the world, 
combined with greater sobriety of temperament, prevents 
the Spaniards from going into any of the ecstacies which at- 
tended the overthrow of the French monarchy, besides which, 
the nation has been relieved of its old bonds, little by little, 

by a long series of convulsions. . . . 

Nevertheless, we have many of the most striking traits of 
the French crisis, The great nobles and generals and leading 
politicians all connived at the overthrow of the monarchy, 
in the person of Amadeus, and all, doubtless, believed firmly 
that ‘they would be able, if they were obliged to establish a 
republic, to establish one of which they would have the direc- 
tion. The Cortes which proclaimed it indeed contained a 
large proportion of whatever political talent and experience 
Spain possessed. But the republic was hardly set up when 
the revolutionary sieve began to work in the old French 
fashion. The Commission which the Cortes appointed to su- 
perintend the Ministry during the recess was soon dissolved 
by violence, and the members forced to fly for their lives at 
the dictation of an armed mob, and the ministry left to reign 
supreme. When the new or Constituent Cortes was elected, 
it contained hardly any of the old members, and was com- 
posed, in the main, of obscure men, the notables of the Radi- 
cal clubs, or the more violent and out-spoken local dema- 
gogues. For them even the compliant and hopeful Castelar 
and Figueras were too easy-going, so they were driven out of 
office, and a new idol set up in their stead in the person of Pi 
y Margall; butafter three or four attempts he found himself 





unable to form a cabinet to please his masters, as the Red 
element—or, in other words, the more ignorant and violent— 
insisted on a larger share in the administration than even he 
could face. At the present writing, the news is that the next 
stage has been entered on, by the attempt of the armed clubs 
to withdraw the formation of the cabinet from the control of 
the legislature altogether, and assume it themselves, rifle in 
hand. Of a piece with this is the news that Figueras also has 
been obliged to fly as over-moderate, and every student of 
French history will find many of his recollections freshened 
by learning that Castelar, the cloquent orator and friend of 
humanity, with large, expressive eyes, is busy in his modest 
apartment, amid all this tumult, in drafting a constitution, 
He is working at it as diligently as if it were a magazine’ arti- 
cle, and, indeed, we need have no hesitation in predicting for 
it a sale of several editions. It is noteworthy, too, that each 
successive attempt of Pi y Margall’s to frame an administra- 
tion results in the appearanee on the surface of men less 
known to fame, until at last the most disordered national 
finances in Europe are put in charge of a Madrid oculist. The 
picture is completed, and most of its lessons enforced, by the 
collection on the French frontier as emigrés of nearly all the 
leading men of Spain—soldiers, politicians, financiers, and 
nobles—where they are hatching plots, some in the interest 
of Don Carlos, and some of a military dictatorship under 
Serrano; and to crown all, the army is gradually breaking up 
into disorderly and dangerous mobs, against which the citi- 
zens have to defend themselvessword in hand. The proceed- 
ings of the Cortes, too, consist mainly of the proposal of 
schemes of reform of the most sweeping character, in which 
not only the national traditions, but vested interests of all 
kinds, are treated as nullities, and yet through which there 
runs that vein of lofty humanitarian indifference to material 
surroundings which give a certain sublimity to the maddest 
freaks of the French Terrorists, 

If, however, we attempt to predict the future course of the 
Spanish Revolution by reference to that of France, we find 
that the element which undoubtedly saved France from pro- 
longed anarchy, and preserved her nationality in ‘full vigor, 
and enabled her, eighty years later, to astonish the world by 
the splendid display of recuperative power which we are to- 
day Witnessing, is wanting in the Spanish problem. Order 
was evoked out of chaos in France, the altar of duty and self- 
sacrifice again set up, the habit of co-operation restored, and 
the sense of national pride roused and cherished by the at- 
tack of the Allies. . . . 

All this 18 su fa: lacking in Spain. Europe looks coldly and 
Jeeringly on at Spanish troubles, and no more thinks of med- 
dling in them than of paying her national debt... . From what 
quarter Spanish deliverance is to come it is therefore hard to 
see; most probably, from the frantic eagerness for quiet and 
security which a prolonged experience of disorder is sure to 
breathe at last in every civilized people which has ever tasted 
these blessings. 


RELIGION AND GODLINESS. 
(From the Church Journal.) 

HF Pharisees were very religious, the most religious 
class among the Jews, the most careful, conscientious, 

and painstaking in all religious duties, and yet they are just 
the people condemned over and over again, and denounced 
in the bitterness of divine wrath and indignation by our 
Lord, as the worst people in the nation. It actually seems 
that a man may be religious even in a religion that is true, in 
a religion ordained minutely by God himself, carefully and 
conscientiously religious in it, and yet be ascoundrel. For 
religion is a set of observances, forms, ceremonies, acts of 
worship more or less elaborate, which, if the religion be a 
true one, are intended to bring a man into contact with 
eternal verities, with the everlasting laws of Ged, and the 
everlasting duties of God's rational creatures, which are to 
keep the sense and consciousness of these present in his 
mind, and heart, and powerful in his life, and help him to: 
their fulfillment. And yet it is possible that religious ob- 
servances may become to him, under certain circumstances, 
the whole. They may end with themselves. They may blind 
him to their purpose. They may hide from him the very 
things they were given to reveal and intensify. He may stop 
in the semblance, and forget the reality. He may be intense- 
ly religious, and yet utterly unrighteous, as were the Phari- 
sees. This we say may be the case when the religion is even 
true and divine. “Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I 
give it thee; but thou delightest not in burnt offerings. 
The sacrifice of God is a broken spirit.””. Here the Psalnist 
distinguishes between the two which men so often confound 
—religion and godliness. The religion, too, was a divine one, 
atrue one. God himself established the burnt offering, and 
yet the inspired singer dares to say that he delighted not in 
that which he himse)f had commanded. Inspired by the 
Spirit, he saw the difference between the reality and its 
shadow, between the arbitrary institution of a religion and the 
godliness that religion was given to teach and sustain. There 
could be no more minutely ordered religion than that of the 
Hebrews, none could be more uncompromisingly bound on 
conscience. It was ordered and bound by God himself, and 
yet the burden of our Lord's teaching is that this religion had 
been so wrested from its purpose, so taken to be all, so dwelt 


| in as a finality in itself, that the men who were most religious 


among the Hebrews were the men who were the worst, that 
the very outcasts, the professed and acknowledged irrcligious 
were nearer the kingdom of heaven than they! Their relig- 
ion in our Lord’s day had actually become a barrier between 
them and God! They had settled down in it as the sum of 
human duty, and being religious men they were content to be 
godless and unrighteous men. 


CATHOLIC PROTESTANTISM. 

{From the Methodist, in comment on the Rev. E. C. Towne's article 
on “ Unitarianism and Free Religious Prospects,” in the Chrise 
tian Union.) 

R. TOWNFE’S reasoning may need some import- 

ant qualifications, but no thoughtful observer can 

deny his main position—the growing evangelical liberalization 
of Protestantism. Many of our highest orthodox authori- 
ties see this fact with profound pain and alarm. They are 
afraid that it will go too far. Others, however, see in it a re- 
turn to the freedom and catholicity of the ante-Nicene, the 
primitive Christianity. There are, at least, two most whole- 

some facts attending it—first, it is accompanied by an im- 

measurable increase of Christian activity; secondly, it is 

tending to better catholicity, and the “ unification” of kin- 
dred branches of Protestantism. To most religious thinkers,. 
these two facts guarantee its safety, 
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COLOR OF THE ST§RS. 


N a previous occasion we bric#iy indicated the 
method employed by astronomers in determining 
the distances of the fixed stars, and mentioned some of 
the wonderful results which have bden obtained. We 
propose in this article to give attention to phenomena, 
in connection with the same bodies, which have long 
received the earnest study of scientific men. In a 
transparent atmosphere, especially in a southern clime, 
the stars do not all appear with the white brilliancy 
of the diamond; here and there they are discovered 
sparkling in every shade of red, green, blue and violet. 
This play of color is must conspicuous in the double 
stars, so called because they consist of two or more 
suns kept together by the bond of mutual attraction, 
and revolving in orbits according to their mass, either 
one around the other or both around a common center 
of gravity. To the naked eye their appearance is that 
of a single star, on account of their close proximity, 
but on the application of sufficient magnifying power 
they are found to consist of two or more suns in- 
timately connects. Such a system is found in the 
beautiful constellation of Orion (in the Sword), con- 
sisting of sixteen stars, when to the unassisted eye 
there seems but one. A peculiar interest attaches to 
double stars from their great diversity of color, which 
occasioned Sir John Herschel to remark, in describing 
a cluster in the Southern Cross, that it resembled a 
splendid ornament composed of the richest jewels. 
While the majority of single stars shine with a 
white light, in double stars the companion is almost 
always blue, green, or red, thus contrasting with the 
white light of the larger or central star. 

The cause of these colors has long been a subject of 
inquiry. It has been supposed that they are com- 
plementary, and therefore not inherent in the stars, 
but dependent upon an optical illusion similar to that 
produced by looking upon a white wall immediately 
after gazing at the sun, when the wall appears covered 
with violet spots. If, however, the central star be 
covered in the telescope, the incorrectness of this sup- 
position becomes apparent; for the color of the small 
star is unaffected by its separation from the light of the 
larger one. Zillner was the first to express the idea 
that as ull known substances, in their transition from 
a state of incandescence to that of a lower tempera- 
ture, pass through the stage of red heat, so the fixed 
stars, in their process of development from the cun- 
dition of glowing gas through the period of an incan- 
descent liquid state, and the subsequent development 
of floating scorial or gradual formation of a cold non- 
luminous surface, must be subject to a change of color, 
as well as toa gradual diminution of light. This con- 
jecture has a high degree of probability, for many 
colored stars, especially for the so-called new stars in 
which the color has been known to sink in the scale 
from white to yellow and to red; but other circum- 
stances must exercise an influence on the color of stars, 
since a change of color has been observed to take place 
in the opposite direction. An example of this is seen 
in Sirius, which was regarded by the ancients as a red 
star, and is now considered as a type of the white 
stars. Huggins and Miller have discovered, by means 
of the spectroscope, that the color of a star not only 
depends upon the degree of incandescence of the in- 
tensely hot liquid or solid nucleus, but also upon the 
kind of absorptive power its atmosphere may exert 
upon the light emitted by the glowing nucleus. 

Huggins remarks that as the source of stellar light is 
incandescent solid or liquid matter, it appears very 
probable that at the time of its emission the light of 
all stars is alike white. The colors in which we see them 
must, therefore, be produced by certain changes which 
the light has undergone since#its emission. It has been 
shown from observations with the spectroscope, by a 
method which our limited space will not permit us to 
describe, that the colors of thestars are, without doubt, 
produced by the vapors of certain substances con- 
tained in their atmospheres. The reader who desires 
farther and more detailed information concerning this 
interesting subject may consult Schellen’s admirable 
work on Spectrum Analysis, to which we are greatly 
indebted in the preparation of this article. 


BICHROMATE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


| iy a recent number of Nature, Mr. H. Baden 

Pritchard describes a singular and important dis- 
covery which has recently been made touching the 
action of light upon substances rendered sensitive by 
the bichromates of potash and ammonia. Printing by 
means of silver salts, which is still practiced by nearly 
all portrait photographers, will always find application 
on account of its simplicity and the delicate nature of 
the results; but all silver photographs are, unfor- 
tunately, perishable. Mechanical processes, when the 
pictures are printed in a press, are still beset with 
difficulties of a practical nature, the best of them re- 
quiring farther elaboration before perfect points of 
large dimensions can be secured. 

Pigment photographs or carbon prints require three 
elements for their production—a pigment (such as 
Indian-ink, lamp-black, or some such substance), 
gelatine and bichromate of potash or ammonia. A 
compound of these substances is spread upon paper 
and termed pigment or carbon tissue. The print is 
made upos this tissue under a transparent negative in 





the sun, the light rendering the pigment insoluble in 
parts, which remaining after the subsequent immer- 
sion, form the image. 

The action of light upon a bichromate film is found 
to be very different from its action upon iodide of 
silver. A film of pure iodide may be impressed with 
an image which will entirely disappear if screened for 
a sufficient time from the light; and it is then possible 
to impress a second picture upon it. If, however, an 
impression of the slightest kind is produced upon a 
film of gelatine sensitized with bichromate, the action 
of the light still goes on in the dark, until the image 
has become a perfect and vigorous one. 

Recently M. Marion, of Paris, has discovered that a 
bichromate image printed in the sun, and placed in 
contact with another bichromate surface, produces 
upon the latter a similar impression. A carbon picture 
may be taken fresh from the frame and employed as a 
printing block, from which any number of pictures 
may be procured. It is a singular fact that a solarized 
surface should be capable of setting up an action upon 
another sensitive surface placed in contact with it. 
But so it is. We have, as it were, stored up in the 
original print a quantity of sunlight which has been 
absorbed and may afterwards be communicated to 
other surfaces. 

The importance of this discovery can scarcely be 
overrated, and it will doubtless mark the beginning 
of a new era in carbon printing. It is only necessary 
to secure a single photograph printed in the sun in 
order to obtain a large number of copies, all of which 
shall be as delicate and vigorous as if they had been 
printed by sunlight. 
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“WHERE IS MY PAPER FOR JUNE 
18TH?” 
PORTION or vur Woactern mail was de; 
stroyed by the burning of a car on the w. x. 
Central road near Batavia, on Wednesday, June 18th, 
and the paper of that date has consequently failed to 
reach a large number of our subscribers, who are 
therefore left in suspense regarding the termination of 
Miss Allcott’s delightful story Work, which was con- 
cluded in that number. 

We should he glad if we could replace the whole 
paper, although, of course, it was through no 1ault or 
ours that these copies were destroyed; but that being 
out of the question, we should like at least to offer 
those who failed to receive this number of the paper 
the courtesy of furnishing them with the concluding 
chapters of the story, which we will reprint in a sup- 
plement for that purpose. Any subscriber, therefore, 
who has missed the number of June 18th on account of 
this fire at Batavia, which destroyed the Western niail, 
may have the concluding chapters of the story on ap- 
plication. Please be particular to give clearly the full 
name and address. 














PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


“TS a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 

pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. Exitrywoop’s verbatim phonographic re- 
ports of the Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER’s sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture”Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(“* Plymouth Collection ’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with tho regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
including, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums.) 














FRAMES FOR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


nag receiving our premium pictures 
from agents will be glad to know that every 
agent may be supplied with samples of excellent and 
handsome frames, at prices ranging from $1.60 to $7.50. 
These the public may rely upon as good and cheap, 
and we advise that no others be taken from agents. 

Early last year, complaints came to us that agents 
were burying frames at retail prices from dealers, 
and selling them to subscribers with heavy profits 
added. And it was to protect our subscribers, and to 
put all our agents on fair and equal ground, that we 
arranged with large manufacturers for uniform styles 
of frames, and sold them at uniform low prices. 











PAY NO MONEY 


O any Agent or Canvasser on account of a 
subscription to the Christian Union until he or 
she delivers a Yearly Subscription Certificate, signed 
by the Publishers, and the premium Oleograph or 
Chromos. On no pretense allow yourselves, dear pub- 
lic, to pay your money to strangers without something 
to show for it. If you do, yours is the risk, and the loss 
if loss there be. 





IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


E have been strongly urged, from various 
quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation: 
Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Department, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.’’ 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt in its judicious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 











TERMS. 


One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture........... $3 00 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.....-.--- 57 
Extra Remittances for: 

Mailing Pictures: .........----++++ +++ eh cRs ames ae ee? cia cae 
Mounting Pictures............++seeeeesereeeeeeseeeeseeeeees 25 

Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 

by express at expense of subscriber)......-..--------- 40 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph (see below).......... 25 
Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers........ $2 00 








THE PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
MOUNTING AND DELIVERY. 


1. $3.00 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
for one year, and either of the premiums, unmounted, de- 
liverable at the publication office in New York. 

% $35.1U entities tne subscriber to the paper 
and either premium, unmounted, free by mail. 

3. $3.25 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized and varnished and mounted on Limp 
Canvas (suitable for framing), deliverable at the publication 
office. (2 Or, the chromos ** Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep,” mounted on stiff boards, deliverable at this office. 

4. $3.35 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on Limp 
Canvas, free by mail. (2 Or, the Chromos “ Wide Awake” 
and ‘* Fast Asleep,’”’ mounted on stiff boards, free by mail. 

5. $3.40 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, deliverable at the publication office; or, 
sent by express at the expense of the subscriber.* 

6. $3.65 entitles the subscriber to the paper 
and the Oleograph, sized, varnished, and mounted on a 
Wooden Stretcher (making it exactly like an oil painting), 
ready for framing, by express prepaid.* 


* This style (Wooden Stretcher) must be sent by express. But, owing 
to a special arrangement we have made with the principal express 
companies, the expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, the subscribers who have paid $3.65 will receive the pic. 
ture prepaid, and that is what the extra 25 cents is for. The sub- 
scribers who have paid only $3.40 will have to pay the expressage 
(from 50 cents to $1.50, as the case may be), on delivery. 

G7" Please take particular notice that the above arrangement, by which 
the expressage may be prepaid for 2 cents, applies ONLY to points reached 
DIRECT (i. ¢., without transfer) by one or more of the following Express 
Companies, viz.: the Adams, United States, American, National, ana 
Delaware, Lackawana & Western, Packages for towns served only by 
LOCAL Express Companies can be prepaid ONLY to the point where 
they are transferred by the company taking them from New York. 








MountTED CHROMOS.—Renewers or Subscribers will 
understand that their pictures are delivered unmounted, un- 
less they prefer them mounted, And as all pictures must be 
mounted for framing, and we do it by large quantities, to 
have us do it will be the cheapest as well as the most satisfac- 
tory way in the end. For particulars see “THE PICTURB 
Premiums, Mounting and Delivery.” 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 4 


BE CLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. Asa al: ie ne ae 

SPECIMEN NuMBERS of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Union 
who ask for it. Send your name and see what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the two periodicals to- 
gether for $5, 
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